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The Home of Paul sapoin in » North Square, Boston. 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity’ is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 

repay a visit. 
& 


& 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he former home of Paul Revere, in North 
Square, Boston, which was built as early 
as 1681, is probably the oldest house now 
standing in its entirety on Boston peninsula. 
But the march of improvement takes no account 
of age or associations. ‘Tall buildings are hem- 
ming in the venerable structure. It was and is 
in danger of being demolished, and to avert 
that fate a society of citizens has been formed, 
of which Maj. Henry L. Higginson is treas- 
urer. The cover-page picture shows the house 
as it stands at present, but it does not quite 
suggest the strategic value of its location. North 
Square is to-day the center of the Italian 
quarter, and hardly once in a hundred visits 
could one find the region so empty of life as 
_ the illustration depicts it. ‘To thousands of the 
foreign-born the square is the very heart of the 
metropolis, and Paul Revere’s old home, con- 
spicuously valued and cherished, would contin- 
ually serve as a teacher of patriotism, a lesson 
in the value of citizenship. 

The house restored, which does not mean 
altered, and fortified against decay will probably 
be used in part as a Revere museum. Furni- 
ture and relics that belonged to the man and 
his family will be placed here, and the space 
not thus occupied may be used to carry out 
another suggestion, that of a household museum, 
showing how an early New England home was 
fitted up, from cellar to ridge-pole. The house 
itself, with its overhanging second story, its 
great chimney-place, and other features, is an 
excellent specimen of early New England archi- 
tecture. ‘To the credit of the ancient builders 
it is by no means in a bad state of preserva- 


tion. e 
Ww the perfections of the month fresh in 
mind, one reads with some envy of the 
outing of certain Portsmouth people who spent 
thirteen days of October in a pedestrian tour of 
the White Mountain region. They covered two 
hundred and seventy-five miles, an average of 
more than twenty miles a day, and although at 


last the glorious weather did suffer a temporary | 44); 


relapse, they walked their last eleven miles 
through mud and rain, rather than break their 
record of making the whole journey on foot. 
‘None of the party is the worse for the long 
jaunt,’’ says the newspaper account of the trip. 
That seems a safe but feeble way to sum it up. 
& 
. 6 yut in the Rangeley Lakes in those days ?’’ 
It is a pioneer who is being interviewed 
by a Maine newspaper, a man who went to 
Rangeley sixty-three years ago, when there 
were only two houses in the village. ‘‘Why,’’ 
he answers, ‘‘we used to go out and catch trout 
in the spring and salt ’em down in barrels. 
Up at Greenvale, in the pools and crannies of 
the brook, we could grapple out trout that 
would weigh from one to five pounds each as 
fast as we could work our lines. The first 
Rangeleyites lived on lake-trout, moose meat 
and beech leaves, the leaves, young, tender and 
well cooked, doing very well for green stuff.’’ 
As the pioneer recalls the time, he remembers 
that the beech leaves ‘‘stayed by’’ the palate 
longest. He tired of moose and trout long 
before he got enough of the greens. 


Maize papers are questioning whether caribou 
are coming back. A small herd has been 
seen on Mount Katahdin, which, twenty-five 
years ago, was the animals’ favorite breeding- 
ground. Twelve years ago a herd of sixteen 
was known to be there, but since then, and up 
to the time of the recent discovery, a stray bull 
or cow sighted occasionally in the northern part 
of the state has been the only reminder of the 
caribou’s existence. In the hope to save such 
specimens, the legislature made it illegal to kill 
caribou within six years, and the last legis- 
lature reénacted the law, to run for another six 
years. Sportsmen heartily approve. The law 
injures nobody, and may restrain some rascal 
of a poacher. Yet it is pointed out that the 
caribou was not exterminated, as the buffalo 
was; he simply went away. 


Old hunters and woodsmen say the caribou | } 


left the state because the feed gave out. Soft, 
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| silky moss forms the chief diet of this antlered 
giant, and to get it he will travel many miles. 
|''he deer will eat almost -anything, but the 
|earibou is particular. He wants his moss. 
| The hunters say the deer have eaten this 
favorite food of the caribou, so that where 
| caribou used to be plentiful, deer now abound. 
|Our neighbors at the northward and eastward 
| have profited. Where there were few caribou 
|in New Brunswick formerly, there are now 
many. Men have told of actually seeing the 
herds on their migration across the border, 
heads set toward the northeast, to travel until 
they found the feed they wanted on the 
‘*barrens’’ of New Brunswick or Labrador. 
If they are returning, it probably means 
that those feeding-grounds are temporarily ex- 
hausted. ® 


A Boston the other night an excited individual 
rushed into the South Terminal Station 
and paid six hundred dollars for a special train 
to overtake the ‘‘Owl’’ express, which had left 
at one minute past midnight, and was then 
forty-nine minutes on its way—a train he had 
to catch in order that he might sail for Europe 
that morning. His special, consisting of an 
engine, tender and parlor-car, ran to Providence 
in forty-five minutes, or about a mile a minute. 
The run from Providence to North Kingston, 
twenty-seven miles, was made in thirty minutes. 
Near Westerly the express was overhauled, 
and the special followed it into New London, 
where the six-hundred-dollar passenger changed 
from one train to the other. The special had 
made the one hundred and eight miles between 
Boston and New London in one hundred and 
twenty-seven minutes. 


5 ys disposition to make experiments is a sign 
of enterprise, doubtless, but displayed in 
some conditions it proves a_ trouble-breeder. 
When one railroad man found a suspicious- 
looking bottle concealed in the railroad yard at 
Saybrook, Connecticut, he remarked to another 
that it would be better to handle the thing 
carefully. The second man smiled in a gay, 
superior fashion, and threw the bottle against 
a freight-car. The next moment there was a 
terrific roar, and the great car, with its contents 
of coal, went several feet in the air and came 
down in fragments. Windows were broken all 
round. Panie-stricken people rushed from their 
houses to find out about the earthquake. ‘There 
had been a pint of nitroglycerin in the bottle, 
probably hidden by burglars, and the present 
disposition in that region is to take no chances 
with yellowish oily liquids that are not marked 


in large letters. 
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TRANSFERRING THE FLAG. 


- the Battle of Lake Erie, in 1813, when 
Commodore Perry defeated the British and 
captured their entire fleet, the flag-ship Law- 
rence was shattered by the guns of the English, 
and Commodore Perry was obliged to transfer 
his flag to the Niagara. In ‘‘Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry,” the author refers to this 
transfer as ‘‘the sublimest passage in the epic 
of Erie.’’ 


From the masthead of the helpless Lawrence 
the big blue burgee, the white-lettered bugle- 
upon an azure field, had come fluttering 
down. The pennant followed, but the Stars 
and Stripes remained. It was not then a sur- 
render, as the enemy had thought. What was 
it? The next moment furnished a reply, for 
out from under the lee of the bai 1 hulk 
darted a small boat, propelled by oars in the 
hands of brawny seamen, straight for the 
passing —— Erect in the stern stood a 
splendid, stalwart figure, the folds of the big 
blue burgee and the pace Sooo over the 
broad shoulders, the face still y impassive, 
the eyes smoldering. Commodore Perry was 
transferring the flag. _ 

Half-surrounded as it was by the enemy’s 


roaring tornado, the commander, still strangely 
impassive, erect in the stern. Perry’s young 
brother pleaded with the commodore to sit 
down, but he seemed oblivious. Finally his 
oarsmen, fearful for his safety, flatly refused to 
row me * unless he sat down, when he com- 
plied. The men then redoubled their efforts, 
eee toward the now waiting Niagara. 
The storm from the British guns, if possible, 
grew in violence; the oars were splintered by 
musket - balls. As by a miracle, the small 
craft’s tenants escaped unscathed. 

A round shot finally came tearing through 
the boat’s side. In a trice Perry had slipped 
off the epauleted coat of his rank, the garment 
he had donned upon leaving the Lawrence’s 
deck, and stop the hole with it. The boat 
reached the side of the Niagara in safety, a 
quarter of an hour after leaving the Lawrence. 


* © 


HOW HE TRAVELLED. 


Ca travellers, of whom there is a 
large army in this country, will appreciate 
this story, which is told of one of their number. 
He had been summoned as a witness in a case 
at court, his employers having sued a delinquent 
customer, and the lawyer for the defense was 
cross-examining him. 


“You travel for Jobson & Company, do 
you ?’’ asked the attorney. 

**Yes, sir.”’ 

‘*How long have you been doing it ?’’ 

**About ten _—. ig 

‘*Been travelling all that time, have you?’’ 

‘Well, no, sir,’’ said the witness, making a 
hasty mental calculation ; ‘‘not actually travel- 
ing. I have put in about four years of that 
time waiting at railway junctions for trains.’’ 








ships, the boat swept on through a perfect | 


























Thanksgiving 
Time 


suggests fancy des- 
serts and some- 
thing a little different than 
the regular routine. 
If you would 
please every 
one at the 
table, 





























Serve 
D-Zerta 
Quick Pudding. 


Lemon, Orange, Vanilla, 
Chocolate or Strawberry. It 
is quickly prepared by the simple 
addition of a quart of milk to the con- 
tents of one package and bringing to a boil. 
Nothing else toadd. If you are not pleased with 
the goods, write us, sending empty cartons, and you 
can have your money back. 


D-Zerta Food Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





Choice recipes sent free on request. 
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TO BE A GOOD COOK 


means the economy of your great-grand- 
mothers, and the science of modern chemistry. 
—Ruskin. 

There is one seasoning which combines 
economy and science. It enables the inex- 
perienced cook to give that delightful finish 
to meat, game, fish or poultry which is the 
despair of those unacquainted with 


Bell’s Spiced 
Poultry Seasoning. 


It is most economical on account of its 
superior strength. It has been the favorite 
for nearly forty years. There are imitations, 
so be sure to ask for Bell’s, the original, 
the only combination of pure sweet herbs 
and choice selected spices which combines 
economy with perfection. 

Ask for Bell’s Book of ten choice receipts. 
Here’s a sample: 


DELICIOUS LAMB CROQUETTES. 
( Chicken or Beef Croquettes made in the same 
manner are excellent.) 

Prepare five cups of chopped lamb. Take one 
and a half even tablespoonfuls butter. 

saucepan and add one heaping tablespoonful flour 

and one cup milk, stirring continually until it 

boils. Add one even Bell's Bea 


~~ 
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soning and one oven teaspoonful salt. Break one ESTABLISHED 1861. 
egg over the meat. Pour over same the sauce 

made as above and stir thoroughly. Make into THE WM. G. BELL CO., Sole Props., 
croquettes of size desired and put in a cool place ‘ 1 
to harden. Fry in hot lard. Serve with green peas. 50 Commercial St. BOSTON, MASS. i) 
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SO SAITH THE TURKEY. He has learned from experience. 


Surely he ought to know. Give him a last chance to appear at his best 


For the Thanksgiving Dinner. 


The leading cooking schools and best cooks use HUB Ranges because they 


Make Cooking a Pleasure. 


Send for Descriptive Clrealar of Complete line of HUB Ranges and latest advertising nove'ty C, 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, 
48-54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of HUB Ranges and Heaters and Sanitas Plumb- 
ing Specialties. 
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Y his wild ride to the 
Pawnee hunt had Fly- 
ing Eagle been raised 
from the degraded obscurity in 
which he had been called Squaw 
Boy. But this gave him small 
comfort as he sat one fine evening 
in early summer and watched 
the crows fly across the face of 
the setting sun. 

Through the haze of many 
camp-fires he could see a vast 
expanse of verdant prairie. On 
every side swarmed the people 
of the Upper Village. Flying 
Eagle could see the small chil- 
dren of Bear Chief, painted and feathered, 
marching solemnly on a mimic war-path, while 
their elder sister, Little Moccasin, watched them, 
laughing, from the doorway of the wickiup. 
Only yesterday old Turkey Leg had told Flying 
Eagle that all’Pawnee men should be married 
at eighteen, which was Flying Eagle’s age. 

But he was poor. And he had been unlucky 
at the winter hunt. Then he had gone forth, 
the proudest, and in his own eyes one of the 
richest of the Ski-di band, for he rode the spotted 
pony and led the three packhorses which had 
been his share of those taken from the Sioux 
hunters. But he lacked training in shooting 
from horseback, and he had killed only one 
buffalo. Before spring he had traded first one 
and then another of the packhorses for food. 

The last of the three had gone to a famous 
medicine-man from the Lower Village. And 
now, in spite of charms and chants and dancing, 
he had fallen back to his old despicable business 
of pot-hunting for rabbits. 

The young man looked at his meager posses- 
sions, and smiled grimly as he pictured himself 
in the guise of a lover. According to Pawnee 
custom, he might turn his robe inside out, as a 
sign of his intentions, and stalk boldly into the 
lodge of any girl in the tribe. He knew that 
on this first visit the family would receive him 
in courteous and absolute silence; but there was 
not a lodge so poor in either village as to accord 
him, on the second and decisive call, the seat 
of honor as an accepted suitor. 

Perhaps if he had better luck in the summer 
hunt—his keen glance swept to the doorway of 
the great Bear Chief, and rested on the laughing 
face of Little Moccasin. _ 

Hesighed. The summer hunt was uncertain. 
Picking up his unfinished bow, he began to trim 
it, so that he did not notice when some one 
approached him and stood waiting for recogni- 
tion, until at a cough and a rustle in the grass, 
he glanced up and saw Little Moccasin. 

‘Strangers ?’’ she asked, pointing westward. 

He turned his face toward the scarlet sunset 
and studied the prairie intently. Far in the 
distance moved a small black spot that only 
an Indian could have seen. The two young 
Pawnees watched it in motionless silence. At 
last it rose upon a little hill. 

‘‘Strangers,’’ answered Flying Eagle. ‘‘A 
warrior, a white man, three squaws and many 
ponies. ’’ 

‘*‘White man?’’ questioned the girl. ‘‘It is 
too far. I cannot tell the squaws from the 
warrior. How can you see a white man?”’ 

The young brave smiled and called her atten- 
tion to the foremost dot. ‘‘That is the warrior. 
Watch. See how his hands hang straight down 
by his sides. He guides the pony as we do, 
with the knees. The following one bounces 
on his pony. His elbows double up. They 
go flap, flap, like the wings of a bird. I said 
that he was white, and it may be so.’’ 

By this time the whole population of the 
Upper Village was watching the approaching 
cavaleade. The two young people joined a 
group that stood round Spotted Horse, and 
waited for his decision. 

‘*A peace party,”’ he said, at last. T'wo 
rich warriors, three squaws and many ponies.’’ 
So far he verified the first report, but he said 
nothing about a white man, and Little Moccasin 
looked at Flying Eagle with mocking eyes. 

‘“*They are of the Whitemouth people’’ 
{Wichitas], said Spotted Horse, ‘‘but they make 
our own wolf sign. It is not good.’’ 

Soon the visitors were explaining before the 
head chief of the Ski-di band. The old warrior 
who led the party made oration. He was Lone 
Deer, and of Pawnee birth. When a small 
child he had been stolen by the Wichitas during 
battle. He had lived long among his captors, 
growing great and rich, as Bear Chief could 
see for himself, if he would count the scalps 
and the ponies. This was his son, Sure Arrow. | 
Yonder were their squaws. He had prospered | 
with the Wichitas, but in his old age he had 
grown homesick for his own people. Would 
the Ski-di receive him, or should he go on to 
the Pawnees of the Lower Village? 

To the surprise of Flying Eagle, the hospitable 


oer 











SURE ARROW GLIBLY 
TOLD HIS TALE. 


old Bear Chief was silent for a time. 
he did speak, he promised nothing. 





ORAWN BY H. BURGESS, 


his guests where they might pitch their lodges | bass that the hunt dance would begin at moon- | 


for the present and be welcome. 
future, that was a matter for the council. 


Immediately the squaws of the visitors began | at the public council. 


As to the | rise. 


to make camp, while Bear Chief sent forth his | 
erier to inform the lesser chiefs of the meeting | Bonfires blazed and torches twinkled, voices | bow, the next his hand dropped by his side. 


to be held at moonrise on the top of the hill 
called Wolf. That meant a secret session. 





Then all shouted in joyous assent, ‘‘ Lau! | 


P . . | 
!’’ as if they were commending an oration 


lau! 


All night long there was noise and confusion. 


called and answered, half-seen figures darted 
here and there. And all night long the crier 


see far up through 
smoke-hole one of Ti-ra-wa’s 
great, burning, eternal stars. It 
looked down tranquilly on the 
horde of writhing savages, but 
somehow Flying Eagle felt that 
it could hear and understand. 

The prayers were over, and he 
joined the rest of the Ski-di as 
they passed—man, woman and 
child—through the smoke of the 
burnt sacrifice. Then he turned 
back and began to dance for the 
hunt behind Sure Arrow. Night 
and day the dancers never paused 
until they dropped exhausted as 
the sun rose on the third morning. Flying Eagle 
found it bitter hard at the last, but it must be— 
he would do his part of worship, and if the tribe 
failed, he would not be responsible. With this 
thought in his mind he fell into a stupor. 

When he came to himself the foremost bands of 
the hunt were already far out of sight upon the 
prairie. Only the last of the squaws were fall- 
ing into line. 

**And they call you ‘Flying Eagle’ !’’ jeered 
Little Moccasin, as he collected his few posses- 
sions and packed them upon the spotted pony. 

‘*The name is good!’’ he answered. 

He gave the pony a mighty whack with his 
open hand. As the animal leaped he threw 
his arm over its neck, and man and horse raced 
away side by side, leaving Little Moccasin to 
watch them out of sight. 

Soon after he had overtaken the warriors, 
Bear Chief left his place of rank behind the 
‘*soldiers,’’ who bore the buffalo staves of cedar. 
Falling in beside Flying Eagle, he rode for a 
time in silence. 

**Son,’’ he said at last, and the young man 
started at the unusual address, ‘‘to-morrow you 
ride with the scouts. 1 have appointed it.’’ 

Flying Eagle struggled for a fit answer, but 
the old chief silenced him. ‘‘I have done it,’’ 
he said, with a smile, ‘‘because a small voice 
in the chief’s lodge asked,’’ and turning quickly, 
he passed back to his place behind the soldiers. 

To ride with the scouts! To be a scout! It 
was too good to be true! The boy’s heart 
thumped loudly in his bosom. He vowed to 
spare neither toil nor hardship. He would show 
Bear Chief that he appreciated this recognition, 
as well as the gift of the spotted pony. 

The next morning, before daylight, he was 
waiting at the place appointed. As the other 
scouts drew near, he heard Sure Arrow say 
scoffingly to Le-kit-kats, ‘‘See who waits. Have 
the squaws and the dogs been appointed, too?’’ 

Flying Eagle shut his teeth with a click and 
his eyes flashed fire; but when the others joined 
him he was as calm as a cloudless sky. 

All day long they searched without success ; 
but toward twilight Flying Eagle discovered a 
herd of buffalo ina valley. He was about to call 
in the other scouts and hurry back to camp 
when he made a still more important discovery. 


the lofty 


oyee 


When | whack of a buffalo spoon against an earthen | Not far away a buffalo cow emerged from a 
He showed | kettle, the crier proclaimed in solemn, deep-toned | wild-plum thicket, followed by a spotted calf. 


A spotted calf! 
had been reported. 


It had been years since oe 
The man who shot it would 


| be wealthy, for a spotted robe would buy a herd 
| of horses, and horses were capital. 


One moment the young man clutched his 


To shoot was against the rules. His duty was 
simply to report the game. If he had shot the 


Away the herald went, crying the chief’s mes- | stood on the chief’s lodge roof and repeated | calf he would have disgraced his new position. 
| the summons, word for word, now and then 


sage until his voice grew faint in the distance 
and only the name of the hill came back upon 
the fitful wind: ‘‘Ski-rik-i! Ski-rik-i!’’ 


teasing voice at Flying Eagle’s elbow. 
‘*‘Where he was before,’’ answered the boy. 
‘‘Watch now, Little Moccasin. 


man lies under the skin of Sure Arrow. You | | of an entrance, he pushed his way inside. 


shall see it, perhaps to-morrow.’’ 
The next day Lone Deer’s people began to 


build permanent lodges, which indicated that | 


the secret council had decided to let them remain ; 
but Flying Eagle noticed that the newcomers | 
had been given a position eastward, beyond the | 
village, which showed that they had not been 
fully accepted by the Ski-di. 











That was a busy summer, and after the new | 


lodges were finished, the Pawnees lost interest 
in Lone Deer’s people, and turned to their own 
affairs. The men danced in honor of the first 
thunder, and the women danced to the mother- 
corn. After these events, while the squaws 
planted and the warriors worked with their 
weapons, the whole tribe waited impatiently 
for the crier to announce the summer hunt. 


At last, one night in the early darkness, the | 
herald swaggered forth as one who bore impor- | 


tant news. Silence came over the 
people; the warriors stilled the clatter of the 
squaws, who turned and hushed the children. 
When not a sound was audible, not even the 


nearest | 


adding instructions of his own. Even the dogs 


| and the horses caught the spirit of the hour, and 
‘‘And where is your white man?’’ asked a | 


joined in the general uproar. 
Flying Eagle hurried to the medicine-lodge, 
where the confusion was at its height. Joining 


Toa civilized man, the motley, swaying crowd 
within the lodge would have looked most like a 
bronze relief in motion. Here a gleam of the | 
| bonfire brought a group into high relief; there 
| the shadows cast many figures almost flat against | 
the invisible background. To Flying Eagle it | 
was simply the dance before the summer hunt, 
the first which he had attended as an actor. | 

He saw the priests standing within the semi- 
circle of white buffalo skulls in the firelight, 
praying loudly, with the chiefs, to the Spirit 
Father for help in the hunting. He could see 
their heads and arms tossing wildly above the 
warriors who stood in the inner circle. Now 
and then he heard voices that rose above the | 
clamor of supplication: ‘‘Food, O Atius, food, 
that the flesh of thy children grow hard!’’ 
‘*Ti-ra-wa, Ti-ra-wa!’’ ‘‘Give us success!’’ 
**Grant that we hunger not!’’ ‘‘A-ti-us, Atius 
Ti-ra-wa!’’ 

And it was not strange to Flying Eagle that 
all this bitter wailing was simply for food. 
Whenever the smoke drifted sidewise, he could 


| disgust. 


Besides, the cow would probably alarm the herd 
and start a general stampede. No greater mis- 
fortune could happen to the tribe. 

He remembered Bear Chief, and turned away 
with a sigh. A sudden sound brought him 
quickly back again. An arrow whizzed from 


The white | the people who thronged the long, dark tunnel | the underbrush and passed within an inch of 


the spotted calf. Then what Flying Eagle 
had expected happened. The cow and calf 
ran bellowing to the herd, which instantly took 
the alarm. The boy watched the buffaloes 
hopelessly, as they rushed over the nearest hill ; 
then he crept cautiously toward the place from 
which the arrow came. He was a long time 
on that trail, but at last he caught sight of Sure 
Arrow sneaking away through the underbrush. 
He stopped to think it over. It was useless to 
follow the herd, for most of the other scouts 
were beyond, and would bring back news of the 
buffalo before he could reach them. He would 
return to camp and tell what had happened. 
Flying Eagle sighed as he flung himself on his 
pony. Only half an hour before he could have 
made a good report, and the people would have 
praised Bear Chief for his appointment. Now 
that sneaking dog of a Wichita had spoiled it all! 
He was the first scout to return to camp, and 


| the whole tribe turned out to hear his report. 


When they found that he had come back so soon 
without finding the buffalo, they left him in 
The conduct of the people showed him 
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what to expect from the soldiers. In desperation 
he turned to Bear Chief. As he entered the 
lodge, the old man looked up sternly. 

‘*There are many buffalo to the westward,’’ 
said Flying Eagle, unsteadily. ‘‘They were 
still, but as I came to report, one of the scouts 
shot, and they stampeded.’’ 

‘*You make a serious charge, young man,’’ 
answered Bear Chief, coldly. ‘‘None of our 
scouts have broken the rules in many seasons. 
Why did you not report this to the soldiers?’’ 

‘*I came to you because I did not wish to 
disgrace the Ski-di before the other Pawnees.’’ 

‘*Tell your tale,’’ said the old man. 

When the request had been complied with, 
Bear Chief sat in silence for a long time. Finally 
he spoke: ‘‘It is good. Better that the soldiers 
should not know. The honor of the Ski-di lies 
with us. Later I shall decide what to do with 
the Wichita. Let me see your arrows.’’ 

The sudden change of subject startled Flying 
Eagle. He fumbled in his quiver, and brought 
forth a handful of imperfect arrows. The old 
man looked at them and gravely shook his head. 

‘‘Not one of them would shoot true. 
the spotted calf comes your way. See now, 
son, I give you part of mine. But that we | 
quarrel not over the ownership of the game, 1| 
make a little scratch above the feathers—so. ’’ 

At this point a scout came galloping into camp 
with good news of the buffalo. Bear Chief 
thrust his gifts into the young man’s hand, 
and abruptly joined the throng outside. 

At the dawn of the following day the band 
of soldiers waited in orderly ranks, eight abreast, 
at the head of the procession. Behind them 
the medicine-men and head chiefs were falling 
into place. The lesser chiefs and warriors were 
pushing forward from behind. 

As the eastern sky turned pink, the soldiers 
gave the signal and the column started. The 
hunters rode at an uneven, headlong gallop, 
over ruts and ridges and prairie-dog holes. Now 
and then some of them left the main column. 
They were free to range to the rear or the sides 
of the procession, but the most important man 
of the tribe dared not go before the soldiers 
who bore the buffalo staves. For such a breach 
of rules public flogging was the penalty. 

For hours the straggling mass rode heavily, 
with a stop occasionally, while the soldiers 
peered over a hill for the buffalo. At a sign 
from the leaders they moved forward again. 
The old men were used to these delays, but the 
young ones were growing restless. 

It was mid-afternoon before Flying Eagle saw 
the advance-guard make the sign that the buffalo 
had been sighted. A tense quiver of excitement 
ran through the company that sat in rigid silence 
until the order came for a slow advance. 

As they passed over a hill and looked down 
into a valley black with game, only the time- 
honored respect for the soldiers held them in 
check. Even the horses knew the hour. They 
tossed their heads and panted. When they 
reached the valley, the Pawnees strung out into 
a long line abreast of the herd, that all might 
have an equal chance. A moment later the 
voice of the leader rang out the final order: 

**Loo-ah! loo-ah!’’ 

Instantly that wide plain was one charging 
mass of brown bodies. As Flying Eagle swept 
in with the others, he cast a rapid glance over 
the herd. The spotted calf was not in sight. 
He gave up a glaringly improbable dream, and 
turned with a will to the usual hunting. 

After a mighty chase he killed a fat young 
cow. Leaving her where she fell, he turned 
back and rode among the buffalo for hours, 
but without further success. Tired, hungry 
and discouraged, he was turning away, when, 
hiding in a thicket, he saw the spotted calf. 

The boy’s heart seemed to suffocate him with 
its beating. He prayed to Ti-ra-wa while he 
urged on the jaded pony. Oh, if the others 
only did not see! But that was hardly to be 
expected. Within the last hour rumors of a 
spotted calf had run like fire through the hunt, 
and every man was anxious and alert. Even 
now Sure Arrow was crowding close behind. 

Almost at the same instant two arrows pierced 
the thicket, and the calf pitched headlong. 
Flying Eagle and his rival leaped from their 
horses, and dashed into the underbrush just as 
a band of hunters thundered up in pursuit. 

‘It’s mine!’”’ screamed Sure Arrow. 

‘‘Mine!’’ cried Flying Eagle. ‘‘See!’’ he 
appealed to the onlookers. ‘‘My arrow passed 
through the vitals. His is in the shoulder.’’ 

Sure Arrow saw his case weakening. He 
looked Flying Eagle in the face, and said, 
‘*Both these arrows are mine. If you shot, 
yours have gone on to frighten the Cheyenne 
squaws.’”’ 

The laugh that followed this retort died soon. 
The ownership of a spotted robe was too impor- 
tant a matter to be lightly handled. Before any 
one guessed his purpose, Sure Arrow slipped 
his hand under the calf, and after some suspi- 
cious fumbling, brought forth an arrow-head. 

**Look!’’ he said, convincingly. ‘‘It is mine.’’ 

One of the old men rebuked him for meddling 
with disputed property, but the case seemed too 
clear for much formality. 

‘*What Sure Arrow says is not good!”’ cried 
Flying Eagle. 
where he found that head. 
dispute go before Bear Chief.’’ 

And there it went, in spite of many protests. 
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raising himself wearily from his couch of rushes. 
They laid the spotted calf before him, and Sure 
Arrow glibly told his tale. When he had ended, 
Bear Chief made a careful inspection of the little 
buffalo. 

‘“‘Why does Sure Arrow use two different 
shafts in the hunt?’’ asked the old man. 

The Wichita started. ‘‘They are the same,’’ 
he protested. Bear Chief did not answer. 

‘*They are the same!’’ repeated Sure Arrow, 
hotly. ‘‘See for yourself.’’ 

The old man drew out both shafts, and with- 
out glancing at them passed them to Le-kit-kats. 

**Can you find the difference?’’ he asked. 

A painful silence filled the lodge until he 
answered: ‘‘The one that pierced the vitals 
has a scratch round the feathers. ’’ 

‘*Like one of those which I gave to Flying 
Eagle before the hunt,’’ said the old man, 
slowly. ‘‘My children, go your way. Sure 


Arrow will join you later.’’ 
With a prayer of thanks to Ti-ra-wa, Flying 





Eagle lifted the spotted calf and departed. He 
had nothing now to fear for the future. His 
days of poverty were over. 

Good fortune had so softened his heart that 
he almost regretted the stern sense of justice 
which sent Lone Deer and all his people back 
to the Wichitas. - 

‘We cannot keep you,’’ explained Bear Chief. 
‘*The Pawnees neither lie nor steal.’’ 

**It must have been his white blood,’’ com- 
plained the stricken father. ‘‘The mother was 
a half-breed. But Igo. Farewell!’’ 

Flying Eagle stood with the rest of the Ski-di 
and watched the family as they rode away 
through the moonlight. Their figures faded 
quickly into the blackness of the prairie, and 
only the beat of their horses’ hoofs came down 
the wind like the echo of a sound. 

Flying Eagle turned back to camp, put his 
robe on wrong side out, drew it well up about 
his eyes, and stalked silently into Bear Chief’s 
lodge as a suitor for the daughter’s hand. 
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outbreak, and Mrs. Wood looked sympathetically 
at the flashing eyes and still quivering lips. 

‘*Be fair, daughter,’’ she said. ‘*‘Don’t do 
yourself the injustice of being unjust to Miss 
Ollis. She was honestly chosen and deserves 
no blame. We add to our own unhappiness 
when we try to satisfy our anger by finding 
fault with others as innocent as we are.’’ 

‘*But she doesn’t need this chance, mother, 
and 1 do.’’ 

**True, dear, yet you couldn’t expect her to 
refuse the invitation because of that, especially 
when she is ignorant of the fact. You will 
look at the matter differently after the keenness 
of your disappointment has worn off. I can trust 
you to be good, dear, and when you find the 
chance to do a little kindness for Miss Ollis, 
it will help you more than it will her.’’ 

‘*Kindness—never!’’ declared Marion, em- 
phatically. But Mrs. Wood only smiled wisely, 
and waited. 





The evening of the concert arrived. Again 
the great stage was occupied by orchestra and 
singers. Evening dresses and fluttering ribbons 
transformed the platform into a rainbow of deli- 
cate lines, with a background of somber black 
where the gentlemen sat. 

Between the conductor’s rostrum and the 
auditorium was seated Madame Scarlati, the 
visiting soloist, whose fame had 
attracted an unusually large audi- 





. ee HE decision will be 
announced this 
afternoon,’’ said 
Marion, nervously twitching 
her thread. ‘‘I can hardly 
wait to hear it, yet I dread 
it, too. O mother, if it should 
be Marguerite Ollis instead 
of me, 1 don’t see how I 
could bear it! There, I’ve 
broken my needle!’’ 

“‘Give me the glove, dear. 
I’ll mend that rip. You are 
too excited to sew.’’ 

‘*I’m afraid I am, though 
I suppose I ought to be 
ashamed to confess it,’’ and 
Marion laughed, a little 
quivering laugh, as she relin- 
quished her task. 

Anna looked up from her 
geography sympathetically. 
“‘Tt’sno wonder. I feel that 
way for you till I can hardly 
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ence. 

In the front row of sopranos 
sat Marguerite, resplendent in 
silk and pearls. Beside her sat 
Marion, without jewels or laces, 
yet looking very sweet in her 
simple gown of white, with her 
abundant brown hair arranged 
in a coronal and in its thick 
braids a single crimson rose. 

‘The opening chorus was sung 
magnificently, and at last Madame 
Scarlati rose. High and clear, her 
voice soared away over the audi- 
ence, sweet and soft it rippled 
back, to end in a burst of melody 
that carried all hearts by storm. 
The listeners applauded with en- 
thusiasm, and Marguerite spoke. 

“‘T can never do it!’’ she said, 
tremulously. 

‘Do what?’’ asked Marion, 
withdrawing her fascinated gaze 
from the singer, and turning it to 
the pale face at her side. 

‘*That aria. Could I pipe up 
my weak little voice after hearing 
her?’’ 








tell the Isthmus of Panama 
from the Gulf of Mexico.’’ 

‘*What’s all the fuss about, 
anyway ?’’ asked Alfred, coming back with an 
effort from the vortex of adventure into which 
the book he held had plunged him. 

‘‘We are to learn at this afternoon’s rehearsal 
who is to sing the aria in the Inflammatus 
from the Stabat Mater,’’ announced Marion, 
who was now strapping music into her roll. 

‘The Philharmonic Society is going to sing 
it at the grand concert, Alf,’’ explained Anna. 
‘*They’ve engaged a solo singer from Boston, 
or somewhere, for all but this one piece, but 
they are going to choose somebody in the society 
to sing this aria. It’s awfully high and hard, 
and it’s a great honor to be asked, and Marion 
hopes she is going to be chosen. ’’ 

“‘Oh,.yes. Well, what is the aria, or what- 
ever you call it?’’ 

‘It’s where one singer goes shrieking and 
warbling away up above everybody else, and 
the chorus sort of mumbles along underneath, 
soft and subdu 

Even Marion, in spite of her agitation, laughed 
at her sister’s definition. ‘‘It’s this way, Alf,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I’ve been studying very hard. My 
teachers tell me I have done well, but no one 
has yet given me a chance to demonstrate to 
the public what I amount to. This aria is 
hard, but I can do it. lf I should be chosen 
to sing it, it would encourage me very much, 
and it would introduce me formally into the 
musical world, where there are to be had choir 
and concert engagements such as I need.’’ 

Alfred’s face was full of interest. ‘‘What 
about this Ollis girl?’’ he asked. 

‘*She is the one 1 fear most. She can’t sing 
the high notes as well as 1 can, but she is so 
pretty, and dresses so beautifully. But she 
doesn’t expect to earn her living by her music 
—and to be chosen would mean nothing to her 
beyond the honor of the moment. ’’ 

‘*Well, L am perfectly sure you’!! get it,’’ said 


| Anna, with much decision. 





“Tt is-my arrow, no matter | 
I demand that the | 


“‘Go in and win, Marion. You’re all right,’’ 
and Alfred subsided again into his cushion. 

‘‘Three o’clock, daughter. Here’s your 
mended glove. Be brave and cheerful to meet 
whatever comes. ’’ . 

**’ll try, mother. Thank you; you are such 
a comfort!’’ and the girl, pale with anxiety, 
kissed her mother tenderly and departed. 

Half an hour later Conductor Morosini raised 
his baton for silence. Before him were ranged 
his orchestra and chorus, row after row. 

In the front row of sopranos sat Marion 
Wood. Her hands held her music without a 


| tremor, but her heart beat suffocatingly, and 
| her breath came too fast for comfort. Next 
‘*What is all.this fuss?’’ asked the old chief, | her sat Marguerite Ollis, her pink-and-white 





THEN MADAME SCARLATI CAME AND TOOK HER HAND. 


prettiness set off to the best advantage by her 
becoming costume. If she was nervous no one 
would have suspected it, as she smiled archly 
up into the conductor’s face. 

He glanced at her girlish beauty, the soft 
curves of her cheeks and the waves of her sunny 
hair, then at Marion, silent, intense, almost 
grim in her earnestness. 

How could he know why one looked forbid- 
ding, the other graciousness itself? He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘*The music iss not all, even here. Miss Ollis 
is a picture,—the audience,—they will be better 
pleased,’’ he murmured to himself. 

Then aloud, ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, it iss 
with pleasure 1 have to announce to you that 
the aria from the Inflammatus will be sung 
by Miss Marguerite Ollis. Arise, Miss Ollis. 
Ladies and gentlemen, behold the prima donna 
of the Philharmonic Society. ’’ 

Of course she rose and bowed and smiled 
bewitchingly, and the chorus applauded vigor- 
ously, while Marion sat, wretched and heart-sick, 
yet calm, still holding her music in hands that 
did not tremble. 

The professor, glancing in - direction with 
a little guilty feeling at his heart, reassured 
himself: ‘‘She does not care. ’’ 

Then they sang, and Marguerite’s voice came 
out clear and sweet on every difficult passage. 
Marion had never heard her do so well. The 
inspiration of the occasion lent her new strength, 
and the number closed amid a deafening round 
of applause from the chorus. 

The rest of the rehearsal passed off unevent- 
fully, and at the close Marion hurried away 
from the condolences and comments of her 
friends. Supper was waiting when she got 
home, but even her favorite cream puffs failed 
to comfort her. 

**1 hate Marguerite Ollis!’’ she sobbed, 
stormily. ‘‘She has everything without an 
effort, while I, who ask only for a chance to 
work my own way, am denied that!’’ 

*‘She’s a stuck-up snip!’’ declared Anna, 
wiping her own eyes, while Alfred clenched 
his fists as if he longed to fight it out with some- 
body. 

Marion’s mother did not say anything at first, 
only stroked the brown head on her shoulder 
and kissed the hot hand that trembled in her 
grasp, while Mr. Wood said, tenderly, ‘‘There, 
deary, there!’’ as if his eldest born were once 
more a wee toddler with a broken doll. 

It was after the table had been cleared and 
they sat about the room with book or needle- 
work that the mother gave her little talk. 
Marion had subsided into silence after her 


‘*] think you will be obliged 
to,’’ replied Marion, coldly. 

“Oh, I cannot. You do it for 
me, please. You sing it much better than I. 
You should have been chosen in the first place. 
Oh, do sing it! I’ve been getting worse and 
worse all the evening, until now I’m almost 
frightened to death. You must!’’ 

‘IT will not,’? was the decided reply. ‘‘I 
shall not crowd myself into the program unin- 
vited.’’ 

“Oh, I know I’m acting silly, but I never 
realized what it would be. Look at that 
dreadful sea of faces out there! And Madame 
Scarlati! And the Stabat Mater comes next! 
Oh, I can’t, I can’t! Won’t you, Marion?’’ 

**Most certainly not. You are most absurd.’’ 

The baton tapped the stand for attention. 
The chorus -rose, the orchestra began. With 
a grim satisfaction Marion heard the shivering 
breaths beside her. Marguerite’s pretty color 
had vanished and her big, frightened eyes looked 
out from a pale, drawn face. 

At last the solo was reached. Weakly her 
voice chimed in—weakly and tremulously. Pro- 
fessor Morosini glowered darkly and nodded 
fiercely. Madame Scarlati put up her lorgnette 
and turned to view the singer. She nerved 
herself for the second phrase—she must do it! 

But only a little way ahead loomed those 
intricate turns, and most awful of all, that 
high C. She could never do it, if they killed 
her for the failure. 

In terror she stumbled, while orchestra and 
chorus tried to make amends. The conductor’s 
face was like a thunder-cloud, and a ripple of 
amusement passed over the audience. In 
Marion’s ears there rang above everything else 
part of a sentence: ‘‘Do a little kindness. ’’ 

How could she swallow her pride and sing 
unbidden the part that had been denied her? 
‘Do a little kindness,’’ she heard again. A 
wave of pity for the poor young thing beside 
her surged up and washed the bitterness away. 
Suddenly under the weak, faltering solo there 
slipped a supporting voice, clear, smooth, round. 

The agony on the conductor’s countenance 
gave way, the chorus relaxed their tension, 
| and Madame Scarlati dropped her lorgnette and 
smiled. On through the difficult passages the 
velvet voice went, true, unerring, reaching its 
climax unfalteringly on the dreaded high C. 

She had her reward. The storm of applause 
from the appreciative audience rivaled that 
| which madame herself had won. And after 


the concert was over Professor Morosini thanked 
her with an earnestness that left no doubt as 
to his sincerity, and added: 

‘*By the way, Miss Wood, to-morrow I have 
to meet a committee who desire a competent 





1 think you will 


soprano for a choir position. 
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suit them; and the salary is good. ‘Two o’clock 
to-morrow—my studio.’’ 

Then Madame Scarlati came and took her 
hand, and said: 

‘It was beautifully done, my dear. Your 
position was most trying, but you met the diffi- 
culty graciously. I am glad to know you, and 
I shall expect to hear of you again.’’ 

At home, after the jubilee had somewhat 














subsided, and Anna and Alfred had stopped | people the Supreme Being is a very present 
talking at once and continuously, Marion laid | reality. Thus this year’s abundance is unani- 
her head in her mother’s lap, and said, | mously attributed to the bishop’s visit: ‘‘He 
humbly : has brought the Lord’s blessing with him.’’ 

**I came very near giving up to my wicked-| Miracles, of course, happen every day and 
ness. But my mother’s little sermon came to | night. ‘I'wo years ago the house caught fire; 
my mind and saved me. Sermons are always | but no one noticed it, when sudderily Saint 
more effective, you know, where the preachef | Kosmos appeared to the old woman in her sleep 
exemplifies his text.’’ }and said, ‘‘Arise and wake up the people, or 
| you will be burned alive.’’ She started up, 
| and saw the flames curling over the window- 
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“Show Me One Who Has Dared.” 








HE powers of evil seem to be quite as 





a) ‘ %) numerous and potent as the powers of 
good. ‘There are the Spirits of the 








Water, which punish you if you bathe or wash 
clothes during the first six days of August. 
‘“‘Have you in all your days seen any one 
suffer?’’ asked the skeptical young man who 
had been to school, of the old woman. 
‘*Show me any one who has ever dared 
bathe or wash so much as a head-kerchief in 











Saloniki and Monastir there are 998 schools, with 59,640 pupils, supported one of these forbidden days,’’ she replied 
361 Bale hens 0 ae sharply, and the young man was shamed into 
hundred in which the Servian and Roumanian languages are used. Until silence. 
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The scheme failed from the Turks’ obstruction and the lack of 
are now being discussed by the powers and the Porte, and it is to be hoped that the negotiations will 
result in giving to the Balkan provinces and Albania a government similar to that of Egypt.— The Editors. 


sumria E have all read the story of the marvel- 
WN ous pair of shoes which transported 
==———— the wearer into the strange worlds of 
the past. The modern traveller who wishes to 
be wafted back to the middle ages needs no 
fairy shoes. All that he has to do is to go to 
Vienna, and there take a very real and prosaic 
train to Macedonia. 

A few hours’ journey carries him from the 
twentieth century right into the heart of the 
twelfth. Within sight of the railway and 
the telegraph he will find a village eight hun- 
dred years removed from either. 

It is hidden away in a cool, shady glen, with 
the great mountains rising from the back of it, 
and the green meadows rolling in front of it 
down to the corn-fields and vineyards of the 
plain. 

Weird, bleached skulls peep over the foliage, 
scaring away the crows and averting the 
‘evil eye.’’ Men and women are hard at 
work in the fields, the men attired in white 
kilts and dark jackets, the women in white 
tunies heavily embroidered with red, and in 
broad cotton head-kerechiefs, which protect them 
from the scorching rays of the sun. 

The golden corn is reaped with bill-hooks, is 
threshed by horses trampling upon it, is win- 
nowed by being tossed up in the air, and every- 
thing is as primeval as it should be. The 
laborers stay their toil for a minute to gaze 
ineuriously at the passing stranger, and then 
quickly turn their heads away. 

But if there are industrious ants, there are 
also singing grasshoppers in Macedonia. You 
have not gone far before your ear is struck by 
a monotonous strain from a blind old minstrel 
seated by the roadside. In one hand he holds 
upright a quaint three-stringed instrument, and 
in the other a rough bow, which he draws 
slowly across the strings, drawling the while a 
song concerning the glories of a long-dead hero. 
You drop a piaster into his lap and pass on. 


The Greeting of the Dogs. 


Y and by you start climbing up the 
slopes. A noisy, foamy torrent, spring- 
ing from the far-away heights, is your 

guide. A sudden bend of the 
rugged track reveals to your 
eyes the slate roofs of the 
village huddled together, snug 
and cozy, amidst the beeches 
and fruit trees, with the 
torrent leaping and laughing 
down the middle, and the 
high, cross-crowned belfry of 
the church towering above 
all. 

Your approach is greeted 
by the furious barking of half 
a dozen shaggy dogs, and you 
hesitate to advance until the 
old lady who is sitting on 
the threshold of her cottage, 
plying the distaff and spindle, 
comes to the rescue. 

You salute her. She scans 
you wonderingly for a time 
before she returns your salu- 
tation. Her shyness is not 
the result of inhospitality— 
far otherwise. She was sim- 
ply amazed at the appearance 
of a being from another world. But as soon 


as she has grasped the fact that, despite your | by turns, after having made the sign of the 
strange voice and dress, you are a human | cross. Sour curds, onions and black bread | 
creature like herself, she will invite you into | complete the menu. 


her home and kindly minister to your creature | 
comforts. 


‘for ceiling, and holes for window and chimney. 


ling down south one dark night, how he stopped 
at the fountain Kranovoda to drink water, not 
knowing that it was haunted. 

Suddenly the horse started, and on looking 
up he saw a woman, fair as the moon and tall 
as a poplar, standing in front of him. He 
fired, but the shot went through the apparition, 
and he was knocked down. 

Five days afterward he was seized with 
paralysis of the lower limbs, and his eyes grew 
wild. His friends took him to the town, but 
no doctor could cure him. At last he recovered 
through the magic of Christina, the renowned 
witch of Mavrovo. 

The story is corroborated by many witnesses, 
including even the village priest—a gentle old 
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with the beaten earth for floor, the grimy rafters 


As you pass you see a heap of corn at one end, 
and the fire-wood, newly cut for the winter, 
piled up under the rickety stairs. 

You mount to the upper story. Here isa 
narrow hall, with the loom standing in a corner, 
and high up against the wall a gallery of holy 
pictures of the Virgin Mary and the patron 
saint of the household, with a tiny lamp flick- 
ering before them. Two small, dark rooms 
open into this hall. You are ushered into one 
of them. A few rush mats 
cover part of the floor, a 
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are reduced to eat grass. Then he shall depart; 
but as poor as we.”’ 

This is an ancient prophecy with which the 
sufferers try to console themselves. The priest 
says that whoever is killed by a Turk becomes 
a martyr, and that those who die fighting against 
the tyrant will rise again after forty days. 

This state of chronic misery notwithstanding, 
the Macedonian peasants do not give one at first 
sight the impression of sufferers. If you go to 
a village on a Sunday or any other holiday, 
you will find the village maidens and swains 
dancing in two separate rings, decked out in 
all the splendor of silk and silver, to the sound 
of the bagpipe. 

The step of the dance is, indeed, as drowsy 
as the music is discordant; but they obviously 
enjoy it after their quiet and dolorous fashion 
—the fashion of the earth-born the world over. 

Is this merriment the outcome of fortitude or 
of lack of imagination? Earth is the peasant’s 
nurse, teacher and constant companion. By 
living so close to her, he seems to contract some 
of her indomitable endurance, The leaves may 
fall in the autumn, but new ones will come 
forth in the spring. 

I well remember that on one occasion I asked 
a young Macedonian mother how her little baby 
girl was. 

The answer was short and to the point. 
“Oh, I planted it last Christmas,’’ she said, 
with a genial smile. 


The Chant of the Muezzin. 


NOTHER excursion brings you to a 
Mohammedan village, and gives you 
insight into a world as different 
from the one you have just left as this one is 
from ours. 

In place of the church belfry and the cross 
which greeted your eyes on the former occa- 
sion, you are here saluted by the white minaret 
shooting up slim and straight from amidst the 
treetops to the deep blue of the sky. Its bronze 
crescent glitters in the sun’s rays. The sight 
of this symbol of Islam prepares you for a new 
experience. 

Hark! the muezzin has emerged on the 
circular baleony of the minaret, and his chant 

falls soft upon the ear: ‘‘God 
the Most High! There is no 
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line of cushions is ranged 
against the wall, and a black 
fireplace gapes in the middle 
of one side between two deep 
windows. 

While you repose against 
the cushions the hostess stirs 
up the embers and pushes a 
small, long-handled brass pot 
into them, wherein she pre- 
pares for you a cup of coffee. 
Presently her daughter, or 
daughter-in law, brings you 
a glass of raki—a drink dis- 
tilled from the skins of 
grapes—and a glass of water, 
and then retires to a corner, 
her hands folded over her red 
apron and her eyes fixed on 
the floor, silent and demure, 
as behooves a discreet young 
woman. 


BLESSING THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 





god but God, and Mohammed 
is the Apostle of God. Great 
isGod. There is no god but 
God. Pray unto Him.’ 

If a visit to a Christian 
home in Macedonia is a trip 
into the middle ages, a visit 
to a Mohammedan home is 
a flight into middle Asia. 
There are neither human be- 
ings nor pigs about; all is 
clean and solemn and silent, 
the very dogs seeming to labor 
under a sense of dignity. 

The illusion of enchanted 
sleep is not dispelled by the 
first sign of life that comes 
to view. An amorphous 
mass of somber cotton-wool 
noiselessly flits past and 
vanishes behind a door. Is 
it a man or a specter? 








A MACEDONIAN MAID. 


Meanwhile your hostess 
entertains you with her gossip. She will first | 
ask you how you like the water, and will wax 
very eloquent over its fine qualities: 

‘*You may journey for days and days ere you 
find such another spring. Ours is the best 
water in the district, the Lord be praised for 
it!’’ 

When you have finished the refreshments, the 
young woman steps forward to take away the 
cup and glasses, wishing you ‘‘With health’’— 
and then disappears. 

In the evening the other members of the 
family, male and female, 
come in. Some have been 
cutting wood up in the beech 
forest, others have been labor- 
ing in the lowlands. The 
younger boys and girls have 
spent the day tending the 
cattle in the moist pastures, 
and now drive them home— 
big, uncouth buffaloes and 
small, short-horned cows, 
which fill the air with their 
loud lowing and homely 
smells. 

In the meantime the old 
woman and the daughter have 
been busy getting supper 
ready, and soon the whole 
family is seated cross-legged 
upon the rush mat round a 
low wooden table. A single 
napkin of an enormous length 
is spread round upon their | 
knees, and a bow! of vegeta- | 
ble broth flavored with garlic 
is steaming in the middle. 
Into this bow] they all dip their wooden spoons 





The conversation is as primitive as the repast. 
When the prospects of the harvest are exhausted 





You enter, to find yourself in a large room | it drifts into the supernatural. To these simple | 


It is neither, but only a 
man, half clergyman, half peasant in dress, | Mohammedan woman—as it happens, the wife 
wholly peasant in ignorance. He relates with of the person who is to be your host. 
great humor how some time back the bishop on| ‘This is your first glimpse of her and your 
his tour stopped at the village, and on Sunday | last. However long you may stay in the house, 
went to church, bow he was shocked at the} you shall never behold her face or even hear 
man’s inability to read, and after service re-| her name mentioned. Her presence is only to 
buked him, saying: be surmised from the food prepared for your 

‘‘T wonder who was the ass that ordained | consumption, and from the scrupulous cleanli- 
you!’’ ness of the bedding spread for your repose. 

‘‘Tt was yourself, my lord, twenty-six years 
ago next Easter,’’ was the unwelcome answer. 

Dinner is over and the women have started 
spreading out the mattresses for the night, when 
the clatter of hoofs is heard outside in the 
street; the dogs are barking fiercely, and a 
gruff, stern voice bids the inmates open the 
door. 

Soon after enters a Turk, and demands the 
arrears of taxes. } 
He knows full well that the peasants, not 
having sold their produce yet, are absolutely 
moneyless; that is exactly why he has chosen 
this time for his call. He beats the head of 
the family and threatens him with imprison- 

ment. 

After a good deal of lamentation and noise, 
one of the girls tears from her holiday head- 
gear a few of the old silver coins which form | and twenty-five dollars,—a sum which to him 
her ornament and hard-earned dowry, and thus | represents a fortune beyond the dreams of 
a week’s respite is bought. pgee. whereas the Christian, in lieu of serv- 

ice, pays a tax which nominally amounts to 
one dollar and seventy-five cents a year. 
But the Mohammedan seldom complains. 
AS" a compulsory and exacting guest, the | He feels that, whatever his sufferings may be, 


Race Hospitality. 





a ie HE host’s simple cordiality makes some 
Wy) amends for the invisibility of the hostess. 
=———— Let his circumstances be as narrow as 
they may, he will lodge and feast you and your 
horse as if you were a lord, and decline reniu- 
neration. For hospitality is one of the duties 
inculeated by the Koran, and the faithful live 
up to its precepts. 

The Mohammedan peasant suffers almost as 
much from the exactions of the corrupt officials 
as his Christian neighbor. Nay, over and 
above these exactions he is obliged to serve in 
the army, practically for an unlimited number 
of years, exemption being possible only on the 
payment of fifty Turkish pounds,—two hundred 





An Instance of Oppression. 





Turk remains that night in the cottage. | he is one of the ruling class. Besides, his 
=~ In the morning he rides away, to | religion teaches him an unquestioning acquies- 
reappear at the end of the week, when more | cence in the decrees of Allah. So, upon the 
beating and more bribery ensue. The tragedy | whole, it is easier for him to endure than to 
is repeated five or six times, and in the end the | murmur. 
peasant, after having spent a considerable sum The Christian, however, is debarred from 
in bribery, pays the tax as well. | this source of comfort. His woes are unre- 

Your host says with a sigh, ‘‘Ah, this is | lieved by the pride of caste, and there are limits 
how we are ruined, sir! But we must be/| to his fatalism. 
patient. God is great. It is written that the Even more grievous than the greed of the 
aga [a Turkish lord] shall not depart until we | local governors is the tyranny of the territorial 
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magnates, the great Mohammedan beys, who | its ugliness. But beneath this ungainly exterior 


own over two-thirds of the fertile plains, and | 
When | about his family than about himself. 


rule as absolutely as feudal barons. 


they wish to have a tower or a house or a mill 
built, they compel by force the poor villagers to 


work for them without wages. If a 
dispute concerning ownership arises be- 
tween the bey and the humble village 
proprietor, the former allows the peasants 
to plow, sow and reap the contested land ; 
but when they come to gather the fruits 
of their labor, he shoots them down as 
calmly as you might shoot partridges. 

Violence and high-handed brigandage 
are the order of the day, and one hardly 
knows which of the two classes of peas- 
ants to pity most—the landless laborers, 
who are the beys’ villeins, or the small 
freeholders. 

Each bey keeps in his service a num- 
ber of lawless hillmen, through whose 
agency he exacts his iniquitous imposi- 
tions, murders the refractory, wreaks 
vengeance on his enemies, and fills his 
harem with the country maidens who 
are unfortunate enough to attract his 
attention. 

The Albanian highlander, unfettered 
by marriage ties, fixed home, occupation 
or principle, may be seen swaggering 
haughtily about, ready to sell his cruelty 
to the highest bidder. His head is cov- 
ered with a flat red fez, the long tassel 
of which flows in copious waves of blue 
silk over his broad shoulders, and his 
waist is girdled with a whole armory of 
deadly weapons—pistols, knives, and 
sometimes an ax hanging by his side. 

Thus arrayed, the picturesque ruffian 
enters a shop or stops at a stall in the 
market, and takes what he likes, the 
tradesman daring not even to suggest payment. 

The only way to the heart of the licensed 
scoundrels is through their pockets, and the 
villagers are obliged to employ a number of 
them as guards. They fulfil their mission 
somewhat better than a wolf would fulfil his, if 
he were set to watch over a flock of sheep, for 
the Albanian has one redeeming virtue—fidelity 
to him whose ‘‘bread he has eaten.’’ 

But he generally makes up for his abstention 
by being doubly active against outsiders. No 
traveller worth anything is safe in Macedonia. 
The long-tasseled Albanian will shed blood for 
a ridiculously small sum. 

Were the Sultan’s Christian subjects united, 
they would have long since shaken off the 
yoke. Unfortunately they are divided among 
themselves into Patriarchists and Exarchists,— 
that is, Greeks and Bulgars,—and heartily as 
they both hate the Turk, they each hate the 
other more heartily still. 


The Attack at Zeliovo. 


r HE revolutionary movement of 1903 was 
SE entirely the work of the Bulgars, and 
=——— those who directed it from Sofia aimed 
at making the whole country Bulgarian. For 
this reason the Greeks, who are attached to their 
nationality even more than to life itself, held 
aloof. 

The Bulgarian party, on the other hand, 
knowing that by themselves they are powerless, 
endeavored by might and main to convert their 
rivals to their own cause. | 

The work of proselytism very frequently 
assumed the form of terrorism, and sometimes 
led to tragic scenes. 

There is a village called Zeliovo. This 
village, like many others, was opposed to the 
insurrectionary movement, the leaders of which 
had made numerous attempts to force the in- 
habitants to join, but in vain. 

On the morning of May 21st, a great festival 
of the Greek Church, while the people were 
assembled in the church, attending divine serv- 
ice, an insurgent chief, at the head of a large 
band, appeared on the surrounding heights. 

One of the village notables, on his way to 
church, saw them and raised the alarm. Soon 
after, forty members of the band came down 
into the village and surrounded the church, 
while five walked in, armed to the teeth and 
provided with ropes, with which they intended 
to bind the nine chief men of the community, 
and carry them off to the mountains. But they 
found their victims gone, and the congregation 
consisting only of women. 

Nevertheless, they told them that they must 
recognize the Bulgarian Exarch, reviled the 
Greek Patriarch, and frightened the people 
with threats. 

Meanwhile the escaped notables gathered 
together their friends and attacked the invaders, 
sending at the same time a messenger to the 
governor of the district, asking for assistance. 
A lively fight ensued, until the troops arrived 
and put the band to flight. 

I met the village schoolmaster, one of the 
‘*wanted’’ chiefs who had so narrowly escaped. 
He thanked the saints for his hairbreadth 


escape. He knew that his life is in danger, 
but he feared not. Iasked him if he was armed. 
He replied: 


**The cross is my weapon against the devil. 
Death comes but once. ’’ 

The speech formed.a strange contrast to the 
speaker, for he is a very short, lame rustic, in 
a sheepskin jacket, with a dark face comical in 





| open the covers of his bed. 








there beats a brave heart. He was more anxious 
He has 
two sons, one of whom he sent over to America 
some time ago. When I met him he was striving 
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| to serape together fifteen napoleons, in order to | alive to it now. But with a quiet self-control, 


send his second son, too. 
‘Once my boys are safe out of the way, I 


shall feel free to continue the fight against the | he would do it. 


enemy,’’ he said. ‘‘God will not desert me!’’ 


HIS WORK TO CONCEAL HIS FEELINGS. 












See T was long after 
twelve o’clock 
S——— when Ben 
reached home the fol- 
lowing night. ‘There 
was no light in the lit- 
tle cottage as he climbed 
the hill from the station 
in the small hours of the frosty November 
morning. ‘The house stood out black against 
the leaden sky, with no cheering sign of invita- 
tion to the weary homecomer. 

Ben opened and closed the gate cautiously. 
Tilley’s room was in front, up-stairs, and a 
window was partly open. The sound of a 
banging gate might waken her. With equal 
care he stepped aside to the turf rather than use 
the board walk to the step, and let himself in 
at the door without noise. 

The house was very still, and the sound of 
his own steps and the snap of his match seemed 
loud to Ben as he made his way to the dining- 
room and lighted the lamp. A cold lunch was 
laid for him on the table as usual, and on the 
back of the heater a pot of coffee was simmering 
with a lonely little hum. Ben carried the lamp 
to the kitchen, where he washed his grimy 
face and hands, and then carried it back again 
and set it beside his plate. 

‘*Poor little girl, too!’’ he muttered, thinking 
of his daughter as he had last seen her, with 
her angry eyes flashing mutiny. ‘‘Poor little 
motherless girl! I guess I’ve spoiled her, and 
it’s all my fault—at least, a good deal. She’s 
got a temper, but she’s my little girl, after all 
—and Minnie’s.’’ 

He poured out a cup of coffee, drank it, and 
then ate hungrily, cautious always to avoid a 
clatter of dishes or other noise which could 
disturb the quiet of the house. When he had 
finished he rose and carried his plate, cup and 
coffee-pot to the kitchen." Then pulling off his 
heavy shoes, he took them in his hand and went 
softly up the stairs. In the upper hall he glanced 
toward Tilley’s room before entering his own. 
The girl’s door was tightly closed. 

He set his lamp on the little yellow stand in 
his room, threw off his coat, and turned to 
A sheet of paper 
lay upon the pillow, pinned in place, and he 
saw that there was writing upon it. Taking 
it to the lamp and straining his tired eyes in 
the poor light, he recognized his daughter’s 
hand, and in another moment he had forgotten 
his weariness, forgotten the chill of the unheated 
room, forgotten everything in trying to grasp 
the meaning of the written words. 

He stared at the little white sheet of paper, 
turned it over, and stared again, while his 
ruddy face turned slowly white in the lamp- 
light, and tiny beads of perspiration came out 
on his forehead. 

‘*Gone—to Chicago—alone!’’ 
half - uncomprehendingly. 
smile came to his lips. ‘‘Ah, no,’’ he said 
aloud. ‘‘She’s joking me—just to scare me. 
She wouldn’t do such a thing. She wouldn’t 
be so—so—foolish. ’’ 

But the smile faded before the words were 
said. The letter did not read like a joke. His 
hand trembled as he held the sheet once more 
to the light to make sure. Then he turned 


he muttered, 
Then suddenly a 
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CHAPTER Il. 






suddenly, put on his 
coat again, and went 
out into the hall. 

Stealing to his 
daughter’s door, he 
listened with sup- 
pressed breathing for 
some sound from 
within. None came. 
his knuckles, and then, unanswered, 
more loudly. Still no stir within. 

The door was not locked. He opened it. 
The white muslin curtains by the open window 
drew inward in the cold night wind from with- 
out. They were the only objects clearly visible. 

‘*Tilley!’’ said Ben, in a whisper, standing 
still in the silent room. ‘‘Tilley!’’ Then he 
crept to the bedside and bent over it, putting 
his hand on the pillow. It was smooth, and 
so were the white covers, undisturbed. 

Ben stood silent for a long minute. Then 
suddenly he sank down upon the coverlet, and 
clutching the pillow, buried his face in it with 
a stifled moan. 

‘‘Gone! She’s gone!’’ he whispered. ‘‘My 
baby! My little girl, my little girl!’? And 
then he lay still, with the strength gone out of 
him. 

The night wind whistled and moaned out- 
side and pushed with occasional puffs against 
the white curtains at the window ; but the light 
muslin swung to and fro in the draft noise- 
lessly, and no sound broke the desolate stillness 
in the room itself. Silent minutes dragged into 
half-hours—an hour. A distant whistle an- 
| nounced the coming of a train, and presently 
| an early express thundered through the cut, its 
| ponderous weight in the onward rush shaking 
the ground, and the little cottage, too. Still the 
man on the bed did not stir. 

The faint gray of dawn crept up in the 
eastern sky at last, and the dull square of the 
chamber window, below its shade, began to 
whiten. A band of light the breadth of the sill 
crept across the bright-colored carpet on the 
floor, reached the coverlet, and touched the face 
on the pillow. 

Ben opened his eyes and sat up slowly. Had 
he been asleep? He did not know. It seemed 
| like waking or coming out of a stupor to see 
the light of day once more and’ to feel the frosty 
air upon his hot face. 

He rose from the bed-and looked about him 
in a dull, heavy way, and then stood still to 
listen for any sound down-stairs. No, the 
housekeeper was not yet about. He went to 
the window and raised the shade, and then 
with sudden thought returned and smoothed the 
pillow and coverlet where he had lain. All his 
movements were made with quiet steadiness, 
but not as if his thoughts were upon them. 

He left the room and went back to his own, 
turned out the flame of his still burning lamp, 
and put in his pocket the sheet of note-paper 
which lay beside it. Then he put on his shoes 
and went down-stairs to build his fires. 

In those first few minutes of the morning, 
while his muscles were performing their usual 
tasks in the usual way, Ben was making up 
his mind what to do. Tilley was gone. If 


He tapped lightly with 
rapped 





sleep had held him unconscious for a time after 
his discovery of the fact, his mind was fully 
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| the principal of Tilley’s change of plans. 





born of facing many hurts, Ben faced this also. 

Of course there was only one thing to do—and 
He would write to the girl 
and show her how he did really care for her 

and for the things she cared for, and 
how, if she was so sure that the art 
study was best, he would, of course, 
help her. 

Of course that was all he could do. 
He could not think for a moment of 
separation — complete separation; and 
that was the only alternative unless he 
should go to her and force her to come 
home. But he could not do that, either. 
No, he could only be kind—to Tilley. 

Mrs. Finch came into the kitchen with 
a cheery good morning. She was a kindly 
woman of common sense and much dis- 
cretion. 

**T suppose you know Tilley’s gone?’’ 
she said, as she began to prepare break- 
fast. 

‘*Yes,’’ returned Ben, quietly. ‘‘She’s 
gone up to the city to see what she can 
do about going to the art school. I’m 
not sure but I’ll let her stay and study, 
though it wasn’t fully decided when we 
talked about it.’’ 

Mrs. Finch looked at him covertly. 
His voice had little of its usual cheeri- 
ness. Moreover, Tilley’s departure on 
the day before had been taken with much 
suddenness. She wondered. But she pre- 
pared a good hot breakfast for him, and 
questioned him not at all. 

After breakfast Ben went into a small 
room at the side of the house, where he 
usually spent his hours of leisure during 
the day, with books or tools as his com- 
panions. This morning he sat down at 

the rough desk before the window, and after a 
few minutes’ thought, drew out pen and paper 
and wrote his letter. 

It was a short letter, characteristic of the 
big, self-controlled man, terse yet kind, express- 
ing in homely terms his love and his acquies- 
cence in his daughter’s plan. 

The letter finished, he went down - town, 
bought a money-order for a moderate sum, and 
enclosed it to her. 

**I can’t let her be without a plenty,’’ he 
said: to himself, as he mailed the letter. ‘‘I 
guess she didn’t have overmuch left in her 
bank. I suppose some men would have made 
a fuss, but—what’s the use?’’ 

Then he called at the high school and informed 
He 
carried her books and papers back to the cot- 
tage with him, feeling as if he were closing a 
chapter in the girl’s life, and the idea brought 
home to him with force the loneliness which 
would now be his. 

He went back into his little workshop after 
dinner and took up a bit of model-making 
where he had left it two days before. Experi- 
ence had taught him that labor is the greatest 
panacea for trouble of the heart or mind, and 
many an hour he had spent here in the saddest 
days of his life, busying his hands to ease the 
ache and the bitterness in his heart. 

His thoughts would, of course, continue to 
run upon Tilley and her seeming lack of care 
for her home; but the task which occupied him 
was a bit of lathe work which required both 
strength and skill, and his mind could not dwell 
uninterruptedly upon the girl. 

Mrs. Finch came to the door of the shop 
occasionally in the course of her housework. 
Of her Ben asked but one question regarding 
Tilley, as to what the girl had taken with her 
of clothes and books; and the housekeeper was 
able to satisfy him on that point. But Mrs. 
Finch watched the big man at his work, and 
more than once went away from the workroom 
door shaking her head anxiously. 

Ben worked steadily. His foot-power lathe 
hummed and sang as chisel or gouge dug into 
the hard wood. He was no mean workman, 
and a certain joy in the progress of his task was 
natural and helped him. He even forgot the 
passage of time till darkness came, and then 
he lighted his big lamp and continued. 

He thought he would not go early to the 
roundhouse that night. He knew that Owen 
Frank, his fireman, would see that Number 32 
was properly ‘‘groomed’’ before her leaving- 
time, and he shrank from meeting Dan for the 
usual chat. Ben was conscious that Dan must 
understand something of Tilley’s treatment of 
her father, and his jealous love for the girl 
could not bear that any one should have a 
worse impression of her now than might already 
have been formed. Besides, he could not trust 
himself yet to talk of his daughter, even to Dan. 
He feared he would betray his own deep hurt. 

But Ben had not counted on his young 
friend’s anxiety at a break in the custom which 
had brought the big engineer early to the round- 
house so regularly as to make a single absence 
noted. He was surprised, therefore, when, 
within a very few minutes after his usual time 
of departure from home, Dan himself came up 
to the cottage, anxiety in his face and inquiry 
in his tone, to know what had robbed him of 
his usual visit with his friend. 

Mrs. Finch had cleared away the supper 
dishes and had brought her chair up to the 
sitting-room fire for the evening’s mending, and 
so she was the one to answer Dan’s knock, 

















and Ben did not know who had come till Dan 
was in the workshop beside him. It was in 
real embarrassment, then, that he met the boy. 

‘‘Why, hello, Dannie!’’ he said, with sur- 
prise and instant constraint. Then, as Dan 
told his anxiety at his friend’s non-appearance 
at the roundhouse, and made his blunt inquiry, 
Ben was very glad of an excuse to bend over 
his work to conceal his feelings. 

‘*What’s the matter, Ben?’’? asked Dan, so- 
licitously. ‘‘You’re not sick, are you?’’ 

Ben laughed with uneasy pretense of amuse- 
ment. 

‘*Well,’’ said Dan, ‘‘I thought you must be, 
and so did everybody else.’’ 

“‘T wanted to finish this bit of work,’’ re- 
plied Ben, with a shortness quite unlike him- 
self. 

Dan stared. ‘‘Oh!’’ he responded after a 
moment, and presently asked with an effort at 
interest, although his thoughts were not with 
his question, ‘‘What is it, Ben?’’ 

The big engineer explained elaborately, but 
somehow, when the explanation was ended, 
the ice between the two was not broken. Ben 
pushed his lathe hard to make its hum seem 
to fill the gap in the talk, and all the time he 
was conscious that he must seem to Dan’s eyes 
to be acting very oddly indeed. 

Dan sat on a stool at the end of the lathe, 
watching his friend’s face. He knew well 
enough that nothing but some trouble, of which 
Ben was unwilling to tell him, could make the 
man behave so queerly. He would not ask any 
questions, however, and cast about in his mind 
for a new subject of conversation. 


‘‘Where’s Tilley, Ben?’’ he asked, suddenly, 


not because he liked the girl well enough to 
miss her for her own sake, but simply because 
the sight of Mrs. Finch alone in the sitting- 
room suggested her absence. 

Ben started, and then, knowing that he 
would be obliged to make some explanation 
sooner or later, replied slowly: 

‘‘Why, she’s gone up to the city, Dannie.’’ 

“Oh, that so?’’ said Dan. ‘‘To be gone 
long ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied Ben, ‘‘I don’t know just 
how long. She’s been wanting to go and study 
drawing and painting for a long time, and so 
finally she’s got her chance.’’ 

Something in the tone seemed to tell Dan the 
story as plainly as a direct statement in words 
could have done. He sat quiet for a moment. 
He would have given much if he had but 
understood in time to avoid the questions. He 
was instantly 
aware that he had 
been probing the 
father’s wound. 
He did not know 
what to say, and 
his sudden silence 
told Ben unmista- 
kably that he un- 
derstood. 

The big man 
turned his head 
from his work. 
His mind seemed 
to be a chaos of 
painful thoughts, 
in which shame 
at his own weak- 
ness in betraying his trouble to Dan was only 
less than his pain in the trouble itself. He 
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threw the heavy, jagged, untrimmed butt of the | the machine itself, was struck a blinding, stun- | with a smooth wall beyond. 
stick upward with a fearful force. Ben, leaning | 
unconscious even of | 


over the work, unseeing, 


ning blow across the eyes. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 








THE BEWITCHED BUTTE 
CY S.A.CRAWFORD 








x5 T the time I was in & 
the employment of 
the Anglo-African 
Company, Limited,’’ said 
Randall, ‘‘I was a strapping 
young fellow, whose principal 
aim in life was to crowd it full 
of adventures. I haven’t shrunk much since, | 
as you can see, but a quiet existence is all 1| 
want now. To sit on this veranda with the 
Florida News and watch my pineapples redden 
and listen to the mocking-birds gurgle from the 
magnolias—this seems to me sufficient and worth 
while. 
“*T told you, I think, how the blacks attacked 


us and we blew up the station as a farewell | 


salvo over the grave of the ivory business in 
that particular section. That was a lurid end 
to a well-colored epoch in my life. 

‘*There were dull stretches at the station, 
of course. But sudden and queer experiences | 


would come to us ; all we had to do was to sit and | 


wait sufficiently long. And sometimes—in the 
pursuit of business—I hunted them up myself. 


‘*Fletcher’s speaking of mountain-lions just | 


now recalls an old adventure of mine. One time 
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“ HE SEEMED QUITE SURE THAT I WOULD DROP.” 


I made a trip into the back country, straight 
away from the coast, for five racking weeks. 








across it with a shudder. They 


of witch things. 


off. Only one of my 


| would go with me, and he walked as if he | would have been easy ; 
|had to make the best of it. 


were going to the gallows. 





| was terrific, 
| withstood it exposed on those iron rocks. 


said it was haunted by a tribe | boiling water. 


“*T had been curious to see | beats. 
the place before, and that sug- | 
gestion of the uncanny set me | flutterings as I hung round the corner. 
men | had not been for that corner, the four-foot leap 


‘*Yet the butte looked naked and commonplace | 


| in the fierce downpour of the morning sunlight. 
A quiver of air, such as you see over a hot 
stove, hung above its top. If there were any 
witches there they must have had salamander 
blood in their veins. 

‘fA large ring of desolate ground surrounded 


| the butte, formed by the sandy earth and coarse | 


| rock-dust that the winds had swept from its 
| naked shoulders. We had just stepped out on 
| this when a hoarse puffing sound arose some 
yards to the left. The tall grass swayed and 
parted in a moving line, and as we stood watch- 
| ing it somewhat uncertainly, the head and front 
of a rhinoceros emerged. 

“ * Keitloa!’ exclaimed the native. This is 

| the name in the Sechuana dialect for the pre- 
hensile-lipped black rhinoceros, whose nature 
is much more fierce and aggressive than that of 
his lighter-colored cousin. So when I saw 
those two horns and the small, bleary pig’s 
eyes under them twinkling maliciously at me, 
1 stood still and tried to look respectful. 

‘‘T dare say my pacific attitude would have 
had its intended effect, but the native lost his 
head, and suddenly whooped in my ear, casting 
his spear over my shoulder at the same moment. 
The keen blade sank into the beast’s leathery 
chest not more than an inch, and dropped out 
immediately; but it settled the state of the 
rhinoceros’s feelings toward us. He let out two 
or three high-pressure puffs and charged. 

**] knew there was no chance of bowling him 
over with a head shot, but I fired, and then 
my guide and I parted company. The bare 
ground looked to be the easier road for a sprint. 

‘*Have you ever seen a frightened rooster run, 
his legs snapping up as if they were on elastics? 
1 nearly dislocated mine in my dash for the 
butte. I had no time to pick a point of ascent. 
A bare wall of rock confronted me, and I thought 
that I should be most unpleasantly smashed 
against its surface, when a little ledge some four 
feet above the ground caught my eye. 

**T dropped my rifle, put both hands on the 
shelf, and swung myself up on the run. The 
old keitloa’s horns just missed me. He snorted 
savagely, and rearing up, thrust his long snout 
over the edge. A kick from my heavy boot 
drove him back a few paces. Then he cocked 
his big head on one side and looked up at me 
with an expression that seemed to say, ‘You’re 
up there all right, but how about the time when 
you come down? You’ll find me here.’ 

‘“*The shelf was perhaps twenty feet long 
|and two wide. Overhead was a fiery sun in 
la cloudless sky, and back of me a smooth, 


forgot the work his hands were doing while | 1 held confab with four grim chiefs, and had | sheer wall of rock that threw out heat like a 


he looked for a moment into Dan’s face, and | some hunting experiences in between; but the furnace. 


then he turned back to his lathe with unseeing 
eyes. 

"The chisel bit deep into the wood which 
whirled under its edge. Ben had lost all 
thought of his work. His only anxiety was to 





particular incident I’m going to speak of hap- 


| pened at the end of my official tour, when I 


had turned aside for a bit of shooting. 
“*The place where we pitched camp was 
at the edge of a plain. Grass about as tall as 


carry off the situation without further revela- | wheat covered it, and shook in the wind with 


tions. 

His muscles grew more tense. He threw 
more weight upon the treadles and pressed his | 
breast against the tool. 

Suddenly there was a snap and jar. The| 


chisel had cut the wood down till, weakened | 


at its center, the hard strain of the pressure | 
was too much for the fiber. 
It broke with a erack, and the whirling chuck | 


& & 
ACHINERY, which has 


so greatly modified many 
trades, has wrought little 





change in that of the worker in sand, hair and | 
land hair; 


lime. He still does very much what his pred- 


ecessors did a generation ago, and does it in the | 


same way. 
In the cities, of course, the trade is ‘‘purer’’ 


a play of high and low lights that reminded | 


| one of the dimpling of the sea. And the blesboks 
| feeding in it were like dolphins ; you could just 


| see their purple backs rounding above the trem- 


bling expanse. 
‘‘Away off,—far out to sea, I was going to) 
say,—a rocky island of a butte lifted its silvery | 


| gray head, the one rugged feature in the land- | 
scape. My blacks used to sweep their eyes | 


LEARNING A TRADE. 


My short run had sent my blood up 
to what seemed a boiling-point, and there was 
|no means of cooling it. I loosened my clothes 

| and made a fan of my hat, but my pulse would 

| not go down. 
|give relief. Dry, dreadful heat choked me, 
and like all heavy men under such conditions, 
I was seized with the fear of apoplexy. 

‘TI imagined I saw a twinkle in the keitloa’s 
little eyes, but there was no sign of his aban- 
doning the siege. He destroyed a couple of small 
bushes with side sweeps of his ugly horns, just 
to show me what he could do. When I began 
to walk along the shelf he trotted along under- 
neath, flirting his ridiculous tail. 

‘In one direction the shelf ended abruptly 


& 





consists of sand, lime 
but if he 
thinks that is all there is to learn about it, he 
has some busy days ahead of him. Lime is of 
several kinds and hair of many qualities; and 


than in the country—not in a moral, but in the | sand that will serve for one kind of work would 


technical sense. In the cities the plasterer is 
usually a plasterer and nothing else. In the 
country he is a ‘‘mason,’’ and to-day may be 





be useless for another. 
He must learn what ‘‘sharpness’’ means, as 
applied to sand, and how to estimate it. He 


IV. PLASTERING. od 





called upon to plaster a room, to-morrow asked | must put into his mortar just hair enough to 
to build a brick chimney, and the next day | make it cling and no more, for economy’s sake. 
hired to lay the stone underpinning for a house. | The apprentice will strengthen his muscles, 
In this article it is purposed to consider the | too, the first year by screening sand and carrying 
trade only from the city point of view. | water and mortar. 

A three years’ apprenticeship is required.| By the second year he will begin to ‘‘use his 
The wages during this period, like those of | tools,’’ and although it may seem strange, his 
bricklayers, are usually six dollars a week the | first work of this kind is likely to be, not putting 
first year, nine the second year, and twelve to| on the first coat,—the plaster itself,—but the 
fifteen the third year. Something depends upon | ‘‘skim coat,’’ or finish. 
the boy’s efficiency. The reason for this is that the first coat must 

He begins by making ‘‘stock,’’ that is, mortar. | be properly thrown on to the lathing in order 
Very likely he knows at the start that this | to cling securely, and must be evenly laid; and 


these things require 
skill and experience. 
The skimming, if poorly done, detracts from 
the looks of the job, but not necessarily from 
its stability. ‘I'he young man, therefore, is put 
at work at skimming a closet, or some out-of- 
the-way place. 

When he has mastered this he will begin 
actual plastering, usually on some small surface ; 
and thus, if he is quick to learn, he passes 
rapidly to the nicer arts of stucco-work—the 


the mitering of corners. 

The average daily pay of journeymen plas- 
terers throughout the country is three dollars 
and fifty cents. In the cities it is usually four 
dollars, and in New York often five dollars. 
Eight hours is the rule everywhere, except in 
the rural districts, where the nine-hour day is 
more common. 

One condition of the building trade to-day 





There was no perspiration to | 


A SERIES OF PAPERS BY 
EDWARD WILLISTON FRENTZ. 


running of cornices, moldings and pilasters and | 


places a premium upon the work of skilful | 
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In the other 


it 
ran to a sharp angle of the rock. 1 peered 
round this and saw another shelf, much broader 
than the one I was on, but separated from it by a 
four-foot gap. ‘This new ledge inclined slightly 
| upward and terminated in a black fissure or cave. 
**T never saw anything that looked as cool to 
me as that cave. The heat of that midday sun 
Even a native could not have long 


‘It affected me as if 1 were under water— 
I breathed with effort, and the 
back of my head throbbed with hard, jarring 
It was that cave or a sunstroke. 

‘*Eager as I was to gain it, I had nervous 
If it 


but there it was, and I 
The wall was 
rough, though not quite rough enough to give 
my fingers an absolutely sure hold. I tried a 
dozen places unsatisfied, while the broad-backed 
keitloa hung about below, waiting for me to 
drop. He seemed quite sure that I would drop. 

‘**] went round the corner at last in a kind of 
desperate half-leap, half-swing, my fingers rest- 
ing on a couple of little knobs. My feet struck 
the shelf all right, but my body seemed disin- 
clined to follow. I tottered for a fraction of a 
second, frightened completely out of my wits; 
but by a catlike wiggle I managed to regain 
my equilibrium, and then, completely unstrung, 
leaned panting against the scorching rock. 

‘*The keitloa was incensed at my success. 
He realized that I was slipping through his 
horns. He charged the ledge, but 1 was on safe 
ground. I taunted him all the way along the 
shelf and waved my hat at him as | stooped to 
enter the cave. As I put my head into the 
opening a peculiarly tainted whiff of air saluted 
me. It was a heavy, pungent odor that once 
smelt can never be forgotten. A sunstroke was 
better than a stroke from the claw-shod paw of 
one of the great cats. 

**I backed out gingerly, but the mischief had 
been done. ‘The cave rumbled to a deep purring, 
and loose pebbles tinkled. I flattened myself 
in the little niche in the rock as a leopard, 
with frosted chin and threatening yellow eyes, 
stalked out to see who had done her the honor 
to call upon her. Her udders showed that she 
had young, and a leopard with cubs will face 
in their defense anything that lives. 

**Luckily for me, her gaze fell directly upon 
the old keitloa as he stood reared against the 
rock, his ugly muzzle jutting over the shelf. 

‘* Leopard and keitloa eyed each other fixedly 
for a moment. ‘Then the latter sank slowly 
down and back, as if awed by the yellow glare 
of the big cat’s eyes. But the leopard was not 
in an equally cautious mood. Her home had 
been invaded ; this leathery black brute evidently 
had designs upon her young. It was necessary 
that he should be taught a lesson, lest he should 
return when she was away on the chase. 

‘‘With a low growl she sprang straight upon 
the keitloa. I could see her four muscular legs 
work convulsively as she strove to drive her 
claws in, and her jaws caught the broad nape 
in a vicious grip. Probably the keitloa was 
more surprised than hurt, for his tremendously 
thick, tough skin was almost impervious to such 
an attack. But he was certainly scared. He 
emitted a shrill squeal, and wheeling round, 
galloped at full speed for the tall grass, the 
leopard clinging to him like a limpet. 

‘*T am not much of a believer in luck. When 
a man pulls through a tight place, you can 
depend upon it that pluck, not luck, is generally 
responsible. But I couldn’t take any credit to 
myself on this occasion. 

‘‘It was rather an extraordinary deliverance, 
something over which I had had no control, 
unless you take my leap round that corner into 
consideration, and that really was more of a 
feat than I can make it appear. 

‘*But I didn’t stop to think this out then. 
As soon as the keitloa and his rider had plunged 
into the grass I was down from the ledge and 
making as fast as I could for camp. I hadn’t 
found any witches on the butte, but I agreed 
with my men that it was as well to give the 
place a fairly wide berth.’’ 


f & 
plasterers. That condition is the 
existence of so many large firms 
which take the entire contract of 
building and finishing a large business block or 
apartment-house. When the carpenters come to 
put up the finish, that is, base-boards, door- and 
window-casings and similar fittings, they can 
accomplish much more, and do it better, if the 
plastering has been so done that neither the 
plaster has to be cut out nor the woodwork 
‘*seribed’’ or cut in. Good plasterers are there- 
fore labor-savers, and in demand. 

The extra returns in this trade come mostly 
from this more steady employment and the 
higher wages which form the legitimate reward 
of skill. A foreman on work where several 
hands are employed will usually command five 
dollars a day. 

The alternative of independence—setting up 
for himself as a master plasterer—is, of course, 
open to any journeyman of ability and ambition ; 
but to make this move successfully outside of a 
few of the larger cities generally necessitates 
also a knowledge either of the kindred trade of 
bricklaying or of that of the interior decorator. 
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THE PRESIDENT AT HIS MOTHER'S HOME. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


M extreme democrat objects to the metaphor 
which calls corn or cotton ‘‘king,’’ because 
royalty is an institution we have repudiated and 
corn and cotton are American triamphs. Surely 
we need not part with the picturesque words 
and images we have inherited from the ancient 
monarchies. We should not call cotton ‘‘Hon- 
orable’’ or ‘‘Mr. President,’’ and the queen bee 
would probably quit her job if you called her 
‘*‘Madam President’’ of the swarm. 

hild labor is not popular. At the recent 

convention of the United Textile Workers of 
America in New York a resolution was adopted 
instructing the local unions and general officers 
to use all their influence to persuade all political 
parties to favor laws for the protection of chil- 
dren. They wish to strengthen the popular 
sentiment before making a concerted appeal to 
the state legislatures to pass laws forbidding 
the employment of immature children in com- 
petition with adults. 


he Prince and Princess of Wales have started 
for a six months’ tour of India, where they 
will receive the native rulers on behalf of King 
Edward, and incidentally of the Prince of 
Wales himself, who will ultimately be King. 
It is not advisable that the King should go so 
far away from the British Isles as India or 
America; therefore if he wishes to know about 
his dominions he must learn what he can before 
he succeeds to the throne. His father, the 
King, made the trip in 1875. 
he President’s ‘‘old home’’ visit was one of 
the most interesting incidents of his remark- 
able tour of the South. At Roswell, Georgia, 
where his mother lived, he visited the mansion 
which was her residence, and found the old 
‘*mammy’’ who .was her nurse, and the 
‘‘daddy’? who decorated the house for her 
wedding. The home-loving instinct finds appro- 
priate expression in a grouping which places 
the old servants conspicuously in the foreground, 
and the political magnates for once in the rear. 
H° should you like to go fishing with a net 
and catch a submarine monster that towed 
your boat and threatened to submerge it unless 
you cut the ropes? This is what the commander 
of a five-ton fishing-vessel recently did off the 
British coast. He first thought that he had 
caught a monstrous whale, and was not unde- 
ceived when its dark, shiny back became visible 
through the water. But when the hatches of 
a submarine vessel rose out of the sea, he dis- 
covered that he had caught a war-ship that had 
been manceuvering in his neighborhood. 
A historian has been appointed for the Panama 
Canal. He will henceforth keep track of 
every event in connection with that world- 
famous project. How glad the chroniclers of 
the past would have been to get on the scenes 
destined to command the world’s attention just 
before the excitement began. Many photographs 
have accidentally been taken at critical moments. 
A care-free tourist had his camera pointed at 
the Campanile in Venice just as it fell. A 
lens was aimed at Boston Common, for a time 
exposure, over the place where the great subway 
explosion of eight years ago occurred. 
Ww" will be the final number of American 
states? ‘And will there ever be a com- 
pleted list? At times it has seemed as if no 
more states would be possible after the admission 
of all the existing territories. Just at present 
the question is, Shall the four territories in the 
West become two states, three or four? The 
division of the old states, although of extremely 
rare occurrence, is always possible. Parts of 
the American domain outside the Continental 
Republic may also become states, should a 
majority in both Houses of Congress so decide. 
Many stars may yet be added to the flag. 
jee lately advertised for a tele- 
phone gir] to work at four dollars a week, 
and received more than a hundred applications 
the next day. Not long afterward he advertised 
for girls to work in his factory at seven dollars 
a week. The work was clean and easy, and 
was to be performed in healthful, cheerful sur- 
roundings. Nooneapplied. ‘The hours in both 
places were the same; but one place was sup- 
posed to be ‘‘genteel,’? whereas the other place 
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COMPANION. 








required labor with the hands. There is some- 
thing wrong with some of those hundred appli- 
cants for the one place that they did not even 
consider the other place. 
C- of the tests of a philosophical soul is the 

reasonableness with which it sloughs off old 
beliefs, and sees treasured doctrines die without 
losing faith in the whole scheme of things. A 
lady recently complained against attacks on her 
favorite patent medicines, her favorite financiers 
and her favorite character in history all in the 
same number of the same magazine. She 
humorously protested that she had been thrown 
into a state of universal skepticism. ‘The wise 
person will not lose sleep or stop going to cir- 
cuses simply because the ‘‘real mermaid’’ turns 
out to be made of shoe-leather. The person 
who makes up his mind too resolutely never to 
be fooled again will miss a great deal of intel- 
lectual serenity. 

e © 
HOW TO NOTE THINGS. 


Be not contented with the sight, 
But take them down in black and white. 
Byron. 
® 


A NATION SET FREE. 


y future generations October 30, 1905, will 

be bracketed with June 15, 1215, and 

July 4, 1776, for it will be regarded as 
the date of the Russian Magna Charta, the 
Russian Declaration of Independence. 

Before that day the general discontent, fo- 
mented by the Radicals and the Moderate 
Liberals, had manifested itself in many minor 
outbreaks, and had finally culminated in a very 
wide-spread strike. Railroads were tied up, 
factories shut down, the telegraph was silent 
and the newspapers ceased to appear. 

Although there was serious rioting at many 
points the violence was less than might have 
been expected. On the whole the Russian peo- 
ple seem merely to have sat down, folded their 
hands, and waited until the substantial con- 
cessions they asked for were granted. 

What violence and intimidation had failed 
to accomplish, this passive resistance succeeded 
in bringing about. The Tsar, after a long 
conference with Count Witte, signed a rescript 
which ends the rule of autocracy and establishes 
in Russia a constitutional and representative 
form of government. The very word Tsar has 
forever lost its meaning. 

It is too early yet to predict how the new 
form of government will work itself out; but it 
is enough to know that the imperial rescript 
grants the inviolability of the person, and free- 
dom of conscience, of speech, of union and of 
association—the things which all free people 
have come to regard as the foundations of 
liberty; and the coming Douma, or national 
assembly, from being merely an advisory body, 
is made supreme. 

These are great changes for Russia, in which 
no nation will rejoice more heartily or more 
sincerely than the people of the United States. 


**God speed and God guard you!’’ will be the | 


greeting of the world to this great nation thus 


suddenly set free. 
® © 


WORK FOR SECRETARY ROOT. 


he new Secretary of State found several 
T important matters demanding his attention 

when he assumed office. The Washington 
correspondents suggested a while ago that he 
might be asked to take charge of the work on 
the Panama Canal, now proceeding under the 
direction of the Secretary of War; but there is 
no present evidence that he will be invited to 
add that to his other duties. 

Some of the pending questions are extremely 
delicate. There is the matter of the relation 
of the American development companies in 
Venezuela to the revolutionists. The former 
president of an asphalt company has testified 
that his company subsidized General Matos, 
who was trying to overthrow President Castro; 
and President Castro is suing another company 
in the United States courts for eleven million 
dollars’ damages growing out of this kind of 
action. 

The State Department has defended these 
companies in the past, and it must now find a 
dignified way of regaining the prestige which it 
has lost through the indefensible acts of the men 
whom it was supporting. 

Cuba has negotiated with Great Britain a 
commercial treaty which is now before the 
Cuban senate, and which seems to be injurious 
to American interests, although the Cuban for- 
eign secretary thinks otherwise. This country 
will assert no right of control over the treaty- 
making power of Cuba, so far as trade is 
concerned; but Mr. Root will do what can 
honorably be done to prevent the treaty from 
becoming effective. 

The situation in Santo Domingo has remained 
unchanged since the adjournment of Congress. 
The customs duties have been collected at several 
ports by American officers, who have deposited 
a fixed percentage of the receipts in banks for the 
benefit of the creditors of the republic. It will 
require considerable skill to devise a plan for 
the protection of American interests in the island 
which will meet the approval of the Senate. 

A permanent settlement of the fisheries dis- 
pute with Newfoundland would be a diplomatic 
triumph. It would be a still more important 


and far-reaching victory to persuade the South 
American republics that their commercial as 
well as their political prosperity depends on 
friendly relations with the United States. 


* @ 


THEIR WORD’ FOR IT. 
Men catch fine fish, but, if we judge from what they 
say 
That always is the largest fish, the one that swims 


away. From the Turkish. 
& & 


CHRISTMAS WORRY. 


f there is any mood to which the true Christ- 
mas spirit should be fatal, it is the harassed, 
hurried and worried state in which many 

women find themselves in the weeks of mid- 
December. They are so bent upon giving gifts 
to children and friends that they have no time 
themselves to accept and enjoy the world’s one 
gift—the Christmas peace. Their frantic effort, 
which is meant to promote good-will toward 
men, results only in keeping household and 
social circle in confusion and discomfort. 

When any one looks forward to the pre- 
Christmas time as to housecleaning,—as a period 
to be endured, although detested, a month 
when home ceases to be a refuge and becomes 
a mere shelter,—something is wrong with the 
method of celebrating the great feast of the 
Christian year. 

Doubtless the reaction from the stern disregard 
of the day practised by our Puritan forefathers 
has led us into excesses in its observance. 
Perhaps, too, the commercial enterprise of mer- 
chants has increased abnormally the zeal with 
which women pursue bargains for gifts. But 





| the sound sense and the religious feeling of | 
| American womanhood must presently come to | 


& 





| the rescue of Christmas. 
| lf women would lay down the rule, already 
|adopted by a few, that every Christmas gift 
shall be tied up and labeled before the last night 
of November, the December hurry would be 
avoided. 

But deeper than any superficial rule of conduct 
for the time lies the fact that Christmas is truly 
joyous only in so far as it is truly religious, 
and that the mission of religion is not to bring 
burden and worry, but peace and good-will into 
the spirit and the home. 

& 
UNIFORM STATE LAWS. 

s the once separate communities in the sev- 
A eral states have gradually become fused 
in one community, almost effacing state 
lines, but not abolishing state authority, the 
| need of uniformity in the laws has increased. 
Congress exercises limited powers. It may pass 
a national bankruptcy law, but may not make 
| rules for the admission of lawyers to practise 
| their profession. It may regulate commerce 
j}among the states, but may not interfere with 
| the marriage laws. It may provide for national 
| organization of the militia, but it may not pass 

|a prohibitory liquor law. 
| Since it is not easy to increase the powers of 
Congress by amending the Constitution, agree- 
ment among the states is the only way to secure 
uniformity of legislation. Arrangements are 
now making for a convention of delegates from 
the various states to meet in Washington to 
draft a marriage and divorce law for adoption 
throughout the country. The convention has 
been called by the Governor of Pennsylvania 
in obedience to instructions from the legislature 

of his state. 

Through the activity of state boards of medical 
examiners many states have practically uniform 
| regulations governing the licensing of physi- 
cians. The National Wholesale Liquor Dealers 

Association is attempting to secure a uniform 
liquor license law; and the insurance superin- 
tendents of certain states are considering a 
uniform law for the control of life-insurance 
companies. 

Taxation reformers have urged uniformity in 
tax laws, on the ground that under the present 
system of diverse laws a man may be deprived 
of all income from his property. The late David 
A. Wells, the tax expert, once cited the case 
of a widow whose property was taxed three 
times, once in the state where it was situated, 
once in the home state of the executor who 
had charge of it, and again in the New Eng- 
land state where she went to live to educate her 
daughter. When the third tax was paid there 
was practically nothing left for her of the income 
of the property, and she had to leave New 
England. 

Economically, the need of uniformity of prac- 

tice in taxation is great; socially, the need for 
uniform marriage laws is imperative. 


® © 
RACE. 


r. James Bryce, in a recent address, 
M pointed out that some of the so-called 
pure racial strains in Caucasian coun- 
| tries and their colonies are disappearing in 
| intermixtures, the components of which are 
increasingly difficult to trace. The truth is that 
purity of race is largely a matter of definition, 
depending on what is meant by a fundamentally 
original strain. 

Most of the dominant nations of the world 
are of mixed blood. The Briton is Germanic, 
Scandinavian, Norman, Celtic. The French- 
man is Celtic, Scandinavian, Germanic. A 
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learned anthropologist has declared that there 
is probably more Gallic blood in Germany than 
in France. America is a confused amalgam of 
colonial progenitors from three centuries of 
immigration. 

The bearing of this is not confined to the 
regions of ethnology and anthropology, but 
touches our deepest habits of thought and feel- 
ing. The world is divided into little provinces, 
full of local prejudice, and far from the spirit of 
universal brotherhood which the Saviour taught, 
and which ought to be felt at least between 
nations professing belief in His teachings. Many 
wars and a continual international friction which 
restrains trade and the exchange of thought are 
caused by race prejudices. 

It is probably asking too much to bid us look 
to the East and the South and behold our 
brothers in men whose features are so unlike 
our normal types of face. But the Occidental 
nations might at least learn the first lesson of 
ethnology, and outreason their prejudice against 
their own cousins. 

The actual cousinship of royal houses in 
Europe has done much to keep the peace. A 
sense of national cousinship founded on the 
facts of history might do more to keep the peace, 
by making the American feel that he has no 
quarrel with French, English, Irish, German, 
for he is all those, and by making even the less 
complex racial‘blends of Europe feel the kinship 
which is true in place of the alienation which 


is false. 
| tions against the so-called ‘‘get-rich-quick’’ 
concerns, the advertisements of which have 

| been excluded by reputable papers. 
| **Quack’’ doctors form another class of adver- 
| tisers whose notices attract the attention and 
| win the hard-earned money of the uneducated 
|or the heedless. They, too, are now excluded 
| from the society of good periodicals. But in 
| spite of efforts at reform, the fact remains that, 
|a very large portion of the advertising which 
is set before the public is still more or less 
fraudulent. It misstates, misrepresents and 
exaggerates until the reading public takes it for 
granted that a certain amount of untruth must 

be reckoned with in all advertising. 

This view is by no means just. There are 
firms—thousands of them—which say no more 
in their public announcements than the members 
would say privately to their intimate friends. 
Their advertising is the convincing presentation 
|of truth, and customers have learned that it is 
| to be trusted. 
| In Germany the law against fradulent adver- 
tising is definite, strict, and so impartially en- 
forced that many American manufacturers who 
were not aware of the conditions have had their 
advertising ‘‘literature’’ confiscated by the Ger- 
man authorities. 

In America there is no such general law. 
The purchasing public must rely largely upon 
the courage and honesty of the proprietors of 
the publications which they read. It isa hopeful 
sign that there is a steady increase in the number 
of periodicals which recognize their obligation 
to protect their readers, and which accordingly 
exclude all advertising except that which they 
know is honest. 


* ¢ 


HONEST ADVERTISING. 
n times past there have been periodic agita- 
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he eclipse of last August resulted in a mixture 

of successes and failures. In northern Africa 
the conditions were favorable, and the intended 
observations were successful. Hundreds of photo- 
graphs of the corona were obtained, and numerous 
plates to be used in the search for intramercurial 
planets, besides a multitude of observations, spec- 
troscopic and others. In Spain at most of the 
stations flying clouds were very troublesome ; but 
the three American parties, one from the Lick 
Observatory, under Professor Campbell, and the 
two Naval Observatory parties at Daroca and 
Porta Coeli, were fortunate. A failure especially 
to be regretted was that of the splendidly equipped 
party under Sir Norman Lockyer, at Palma; never- 
theless the failure was not absolute. The clouds 
broke for about a minute near the middle of totality, 
so that some fair photographs of the corona were 
obtained ; but the rest of the extensive program 
was defeated. The great misfortune of the day 
was the total failure of the parties in Labrador. 
Much was hoped for from the comparison of their 
photographs and observations with those made in 
northern Africa about two hours later. The 
duration of the totality at any place is far too 
short to permit changes in the corona or any 
motion of new planets to be detected by observa- 
tions there made. But after a two hours’ interval 
it would be different. No “discoveries” have yet 
been announced, nor any crucial observations 
eapable of deciding mooted questions in solar 
physics—nothing beyond confirmations of things 
already known. It is not unlikely, however, that 
the careful study and comparison of the photo- 
graphs and observations may yet bring to light 


things new and important. 
SL yweos the officers of the city of Niagara Falls 
complained that the water-supply of the city 
was injuriously affected by the withdrawal of 
water from the Niagara River by various power 
companies, a dam has been built on dry land to 
raise the water at the “intake” on the river bank. 
The dam is probably the first that was ever built 
on dry land, therefore it deserves notice. The 


current of the river was so rapid that it was not 
deemed feasible to build the dam in the water. 
Accordingly a platform twenty feet high and 
about eight feet square was erected on the shore 
| of the river about six hundred feet above the 
| Horseshoe Falls. On this platform a conerete 























pillar seven feet and four inches square and 
fifty feet high was built. At about every eight 
feet a thick wooden wedge was inserted, and a 
heavy iron chain was made to run through the 
whole from top to bottom. When the concrete in 
the pillar had set and dried out, jacks were put 
under the side away from the’ water, and it was 
pried up until it fell over into place in the bed of the 
stream. The fall, assisted by the wooden wedges, 
broke it into pieces, and the chain prevented the 
pieces from being carried over the falls. As it 
lies in the stream, it is a little higher than the bank, 
and makes the water pile up behind it sufficiently 
to cover the intake. 


* © 
UNTRAMMELED BY FASHION. 


hen Elizabeth Patterson Bonaparte of Balti- 

more, wife of Napoleon’s brother and 
grandmother of our present Secretary of the Navy, 
returned to her native country to make it her 
home, she signalized by one characteristic act her 
farewell to the elegance and taste of the gay 
European capitals in which, if never recognized 
as a royal princess, she had always, with her 
flashing wit and extraordinary beauty, reigned as 
a social queen. 

She bought in Paris quantities of rich clothing 
of all kinds, and especially twelve incomparable 
bonnets, which she declared were to last her for 
the rest of her life. They did not do so—at least 
the bonnets did not—because she lived to be 
ninety-four, and wore them in all weathers; but 
as long as they lasted she donned them faithfully, 
untroubled by changes in the fashion. 

She was long familiar to the eyes of her fellow 
citizens as the most picturesque and interesting 
of old ladies, with wonderful eyes scarcely dimmed, 
and aged features still bearing traces of unusual 
beauty, quaintly framed by the poke brim and 
curling feathers of some one of the famous dozen 
bonnets. 

Women of less note than Madame Bonaparte 
have sometimes, like her, severed suddenly the 
bonds of fashion. A New England family of five 
sisters once did so. Retiring from city life to the 
seclusion of a country homestead, they, too, pur- 
chased before moving clothes enough to last a 
lifetime. Theirs, moreover, which were bought 
during the most extravagant period of crinoline, 
really did last. 

Long after the hideous horrors of that time had 
abated they were never seen with skirts undis- 
tended by enormous hoops. Even when the others 
were in the garden weeding and digging in the 
necessary freedom of loose gown and jacket, one 
sister, carefully hooped, sat alert at the window, 
ready to warn them to fly should a passer-by come 
down the road. 

The last survivor of the five was long ailing 
before her death, but neither for doctor nor nurse 
would she modify her costume. 

“When I take to my chamber, I'll take to a bed- 
gown,” she told them, tartly, “and when I take 
to my coffin, I’ll take to a shroud; but as long as 
I can sit against pillows in my parlor and receive 
my visitors I will dress as a lady should dress. 
Others may do as they please ; tomy eyes, a woman 
without her hoop-skirt looks undignified, if not 
improper. I do not approve of gowns that hang 
loose like an old coat on a scarecrow.” 

She was not the only instance of an old-fashioned 
lady shocked at a desirable innovation in style. 
When the fashion of drawing the hair low over 
the ears was first waning, and women began to 
brush it back more freely and naturally, Miss 
Hazeltine, the once famous principal of Bradford 
Academy, warned her girls that none of them 
would be allowed to take part in the graduation 
exercises who should adopt the new style, and 
venture to “immodestly expose her ears.” 
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MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 


hen Tom Harding read his wife the letter 

telling of the death of his father’s cousin, 
Henry, by which Henry’s sister, Veronica, was 
left alone and nearly penniless, warm-hearted 
Molly’s response was instant: “Write for her to 
come tous, Tom. We have plenty of room.” 

“Are you sure, Molly?’ Tom hesitated. “It 
seems to me that in taking Grandma Miller you 
did your share.” 

“But that’s just it,’ Molly replied. “She and 
grandma will be such company foreach other! It 
won’t be any more trouble to speak of, Tom, 
really.” 

So Tom wrote, and in due season Cousin Ve- 
ronica appeared, dazed and bewildered, poor soul, 
but grateful for a home. Then the unforeseen 
occurred. 

Grandma Miller, who was really not grand- 
mother at all, but some relation nobody had taken 
the trouble to figure out, apparently took an in- 
stant and violent dislike to Cousin Veronica, by 
whom the sentiment was promptly returned. All 
Molly’s efforts to bring the two into harmony 
were unavailing; if one old lady expressed a liking 
for anything, from knitting to waffles, the other at 
once displayed her scorn for the thing in question. 

“According to all rules of sentiment,” Molly 
lamented, “they ought to be reconciled by the 
children, but that is as hopeless as all the rest; 
Cousin Veronica ‘favors’ Betty, and Grandma 
Miller sees only Teddy. I don’t know what I 
shall do.” 

But although nobody guessed it, the crisis was 
even then approaching. Half an hour later the 





country quiet was broken by an unusual sound, | 


the gay tinkle of a hurdy-gurdy playing—of all 
things!—“Dear, dear, what can the matter be?” 

Hurdy-gurdies were rare in Soufh Meadows. 
Two small, eager figures darted out to the road; 
Hannah, the cook, rushed to the kitchen door; 
two other figures, one hurrying from the front 
chamber and the other from the sitting-room, met 
at the side door, each with a nickel in her hand. 
Evasion was impossible ; they were caught, fairly, 
in a mutual enthusiasm. 

Cousin Veronica made one last stand. 

“*Tain’t the piano-thing; it was the music,” she 
explained, stiffly. “We used to sing it in singing- 
school.” 

Grandma’s eyes were bright with memories, 


| 
| 








could stop them: 
“So did we. 
nowadays.” 


and the words slipped from her mouth before e 
n 


There ain’t any such pretty tu 


An hour later Molly, passing Cousin veronien STAMP 
| door, almost stopped in her amazement. 


There 
at the two sunny windows sat two old ladies, 
rocking and knitting, and two eager, cracked old 
voices were singing with frequent breaks, but 
very evident content, the ancient strains of 
“Araby’s Daughter.” 

The hurdy-gurdy had done it. 


* ¢ 


HE GAVE WHAT HE HAD. 


ast Avenue, on the beautiful campus of Cornell 

University, is shaded by a row of elm-trees, 
each end of the line marked by a small brown 
stone bearing the inscription, “Ostrander Elms.” 
Henry W. Sage, whose name stands next to that 
of Ezra Cornell on the roll of the benefactors of 
the university, told the story of these trees in an 
address at Cornell several years ago. After 
speaking of many things that had been done for 
the young college, he said: 


And last, not least, a gift which has always had 
for mea fragrance akin to that of the widow’s 
mite immortalized in Scripture. John B.-*Os- 
trander, a man remarkable for his integrity and 
humility, after having served me twenty-five years 
in the forests of Canada and Michigan, returned 
at the - of seventy to Dryden, his native town, 
to spend there his declining years. 

eeting me one day, he said: 

“Henry, I have been to the university grounds 
and seen the work in progress, and feel as if I 
want to do something to help it along. Now I 
have no money, but I have some fine young elms 
in my woods, and I can bring down thirty or forty 
and plant them there. tne A look well, anc 
will make a shade for somebody after you and I 
are gone.” 

I replied, “They are just what we want. Bring 
em, gat they shall be known as the Ostrander 

ms.”’ 


Those are the elms on East Avenue, and a 
stone at each end marks the name of the donor. 
The shadow of death has rested over his tomb 
several years, and not long hence will rest over 
mine, but the elms remain, and a hundred years 
hence the shadows of their graceful foliage will 
attest the loving pitt he made us—“they will make 
a shade for somebody.” 
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A PROGRESSIVE TRIBE. 


he annual school report of the Cherokee Nation 

records the establishment of seventy-five new 
schools during the past year, a fact which does 
not encourage the belief that the Indian is indif- 
ferent to advancement. Each native contributes 
to the support of these public schools, which are 
in no sense missions, but are maintained wholly 
by the community. The teachers are usually of 
Indian descent. 


The Cherokee tribe commands respect for its 
heroic waging of a contest which for two hundred 
years involved its very existence. 

Driven from its ancestral domain in Georgia to 
the far West, it has built up a nation which is 
intelligent and which possesses many of the noblest 
qualities. The constitutional government has its 
Beatgus rters at Tahlequah in a substantial Capitol 

uilding. 

From the first the tribe gave evidence of supe- 
riority. In the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury an embassy was sent from the Cherokees 
to England. The chiefs, kneeling at the feet of 
George II, laid their offering, as an old chronicler 
states it, of “five eagles’ tayles and four scalps of 
enemies, all of which his majesty was graciously 
pleased to accept of.” 
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THE UBIQUITOUS DRUMMER. 


any an uncommercial traveller has been sur- 

prised on encountering, in some out-of-the- 
way part of the world, the American drummer | 
on business bent. Probably few have been more | 
amazed than was an Englishman, Mr. John F. 
Keane, who met two of them in Arabia. 


Keane was on pilgrimage to Mecca. Carefully 
disguised as a Mohammedan, hiding in the retinue 
of an Afghan — and cag | believing himself 
in imminent danger of his life, Keane at last 
reached the tomb of Mohammed. And there he 
found two drummers, typical Americans, who 
scorned disguises, and had travelled to Mecca 
clothed in flannels and checked trousers, and 
wearing Panama hats. 

ey were on the best of terms with the leaders 
of the faithful, and were prosecuting their mission 
with the most complete success. 

“As a result,” said Keane, on his return to 
England, “the tomb of Mohammed and the streets 
of ae are now illumined with ‘low-flash’ Amer- 
ican oil.’ 
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A SWELL CLUB. 


young American staying for a time in an 
English provincial town, and being the only 
representative of his nation there, was the victim 
of considerable “guying.” But he took it all with 
such good nature that he generally managed to 
come off with flying colors, despite his inferiority 
in numbers to his tormentors. 


At an evening gathering he wore upon his coat 
lapel a pin in the form of a tiny American flag. | 
Several of the guests pretended not to recognize | 
the Stars and Stripes. 

“Ah,”—a supercilious young woman raised her | 
lorgnette and gazed at the emblem,—“you belong 
to some—ah—secret society or organization?” } 

“Yes,” said Uncle Sam’s nephew, amiably, “‘it’s | 
my club, you know; and at last reckoning there 
were over eighty millions of us.” 
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AN INTERREGNUM. 


hen President Hadley succeeded the learned 

and witty Timothy Dwight as president of | 
Yale University, the exercises attendant upon 
the transfer of authority were marred, recalls a 
writer in the New York Times, by a heavy fall of 
rain. 

It came down suddenly just as a column of 
people, President Dwight and Professor Hadley 
at the head, were crossing the campus. Some 
one handed the couple an umbrella, and Professor | 
Hadley was about to open it when the older man 
took it from him, saying, as he unfolded it: 

“Let me carry it, professor. Your reign will 
begin to-morrow.” 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Y suit has been received, and | thank you very much 


for your promptness in filling the order. The garment 
is well made and fits beautifully. 
that it would be satisfactory that I did not even try it on 
until I was ready to wear it. My daughters andI have had 
twelve suits al wand skirts made ty you within the last 
five years, and I have always spoken very highly of your 
garments.—Mrs. J. Otis Stout, Box 28, Clarksburg Va. 
This letter is only one of thousands that come to 
us every season from delighted customers. Some 
of them live near you. "We will send you their 
names if you wish to investigate. 


SF oherpone 100,900 ho order from us regularly. 
we have done for them we certainly can do for you. 

@ We keep no ready-made goods, but make every garment 

especially to order. A few simple measurements taken at 

home show us the good points of your figure, we make 

garments that both fit and become you. 


You take no risk in dealing with us. 
We guarantee to fit you. If you 
are not satisfied we return your 
money without question or delay. 


If you will write at once for our Style Book and Samples 
sent free), they will relieve you of all dressmaking troubles 
and save you money besides. 


Winter’ * & 
Suits 
$6 to $25. 


Made To Order. 
Nothing Ready- 
lade. 








Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20. 

Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25. 

Separate Skirts, 
$3.50 to $12. 


Coats, 
$9.75 to $20. 
Jackets and Coats, 
$5.75 to $25. 


We prepay express charges 
to any part of the United 
States, which means a big 
saving to you. 


W to any part of the United States 
e Send F ree our new Winter Style Book, 
showing the latest New York Fashions, and containing simple 
directions for taking measurements correctly ; also a large 
ment of Samples of the Newest Materials. 
us your name simply say, “Send 
me your Style Book and Samples,” and be sure to 
mention w you wish samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or 
rain coat, and about the colors you desire. 
Write to-day ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail orders only. No agents or branches. Estab. 17 years. 
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“When music begins 
at home” 


Harmonies phrased by a child’s 
soft fingers often make up the 
musical life of a home. 


Then is the Packard piano 
doubly a wise choice. 


Its supple touch; its tone so 
full of fire, sweetness and soft 
brilliance, awakens a feeling for 
beauty invaluable in the early 
years. 


Artistic durability makes the 
purchase of a Packard a satis- 
faction afterwards when simple 
studies have given place to the 
compositions of the masters. 


Catalogue and full information on request, 


Wherever you live we can supply 
you witha Packard. Convenient 
time payments when desired, 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. M Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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6¢é HAT do 
W you sup- 
pose the 


Indians 
thought when they first 
saw a Match flash into 
flame, by merely rub- 
bing it? 
/ “Magic, I guess— 
‘Heap big Medicine,’ eh ? 
“Well, the business end 
of a Match has some pretty 
good ‘Medicine Magic’ on it. 

“It has Phosphorus. 

“‘And Phosphorus is the most nearly- 
alive stuff in the world. ae, 

“Itis Phosphorus that makes the Yolk 
of an Egg grow into a Chicken. 

“And it is Phosphorus that makes a 
large Head of Wheat, on a mighty tall 
Straw, grow out of the tiny Germ or ‘Heart’ 
in a single grain of Wheat, when planted. 

“And it is Phosphorus in Food, that 
makes Children grow into Stalwart Men, 
and Robust Women. 

“Yes, and it is Phosphorus that made 
Edison’s Inventions, Shakespeare’s Books, 
and Hobson's Nerve at the Merrimac inci- 





nt. 
“Because, it is Phosphorus that the 


ducing Steam and turning that into Power. 
” * 7» 


“Where do you get your 
Neighbor? Are you getting enough of it? 


know where to look for it. 
“No, Sir,—not from the Drug Store! 


as you find on the end of a Match, 
and Brain-food 
“You’ve got to get your Phosphorus 


and the best for your System. 


ground when planted. 





“The Marvellous Match” 






Brain uses up in Thinking, and the Nerves use up in 
Working, just as a Steam Engine uses up Coal in pro- 


Phosphorus 


“Few people get all they can use of it, because few 


“Because, Drug-Store Phosphorus is about the same 


“It’s good enough for some purposes,—like Wood 
Alcohol,—but it’s in the wrong shape to turn into Nerve, 


from Wheat, 
Neighbor,—that’s if you want the most for your Money, 


“The Germ of Wheat, mind you,—the very ‘Heart’ 
or Seed-Centre, which makes Wheat grow up out of the 


“That’s where your daily ration of Phosphorus 
should come from, and is ready waiting for you. 


By “THE MILLER.” 


“But, because there is this fine Phos- 
phorus in Wheat don’t imagine that you get 
it in your daily Bread, nor in all the 57 
varieties of Breakfast Foods. 

“Because, the Germ of Wheat is hard 
to manage. It is so full of Life that it 
“sprouts’ in Flour, or in ‘Food,’ unless it be 
put to sleep, till needed, by the Ralston 
Health Process. 

“That’s why Flour mills sift the living 
Germ out of the Flour, so it can never 
reach you in White Bread, because the Germ 
sprouts. 

“And that’s why Breakfast Food 
Makers must kill the living Germ before 
they put it into their ‘ready-cooked’ Cereals. 

“But,—the Ralston Health Process 
preserves the Wheat Germ in such condition 
that it is ready to spring into Life, so soon 
as you cook it five minutes, 

“Then—this wonderful Ralston Health 
Food (when cooked five minutes) grows 
into Seven pounds of delicious eating for 
Ten cents. 

“Tt makes Children thrive, and grow, 
like a gentle rain makes a Wheat field 
thrive and grow. 

“It feeds Nerve, and Brain and Muscle, 
in a way that I hardly dare tell you, because 

ou could not believe the truth till you tried 
Ralston’ faithfully for a month, so wonder- 
ful are the wonders that Ralstonized Wheat 
Germ works. 

“Seven pounds for Ten cents—when 
cooked five minutes. Or, 14 pounds for 15 
cents when cooked. 

“Your grocer has it. 

“Now, ‘get next’ quickly, Neighbor. 
Because if you don’t you'll miss something 
every Brainy American needs. 

Made by the Ralston Purina Mills, St. 
Louis, Mo.. Portland, Oregou, and Tillson- 
burg, Ont., Ca a. 
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UNPER THE GOAL-POSTS 


“By Arthur Guiterman 

















e had battered their weakening rush-line till 
it gave like a wisp of grass 

To the push of the padded shoulder and the brunt 
of the plunging mass. 

And thrice, by our heavy rushes and runs that 
would stir your soul, 

We had carried the grass-stained football in tri- 
umph beyond their goal. 

Defeated, wearied, hopeless, five minutes more to 
play, 

They lined beneath their goal-posts—our dearest 
foes at bay. 

Across the trampled oval there boomed a steady 
roar 

That shook the crowded benches, demanding 
“One more score!” 

Their plucky little quarter held up a muddy hand ; 

We heard his hearty whisper: ‘We'll hold ’em; 
now, boys, stand!” 

“Line up!” The field was silent. 
angry heat 

Of breath upon our faces; we heard their pulses 
beat. 

We hurled our weight upon them; their center 
met the shock, 

Well-braced, with hip and shoulder, and held us 
like a rock, 

Again we charged; they wavered, they bent and 
swayed—and then 

They surged as ocean surges and bore us back 
again. 

We tried for goal; our full-back drove the pigskin 
clean and fair; 

Their sturdy guards came leaping through and 
blocked it in the air. 

Each arm became a bulwark, each chest became 
a shield, 

And steady as a phalanx they bucked us down the 
field 


We felt an 


Until the last shrill whistle and banners wildly 
tossed 

Proclaimed the game was over. 
they had lost. 

They lost, yet half in triumph; ’tis not that I 
would seem 

To dim the cloudless glories of our great, unbeaten 
team, 

But still, should fortune fail us at length, the hope 
is mine 

That we may stand as they did upon the last white 
line ; 

That we may show the courage and stubbornness 
of soul 

That balked our eager rushers beneath their very 
goal. 


We'd won, and 


distinguished surgeon in- 

vited a friend, who is a 

minister, to attend an 
operation which he was to 
perform, and the minister 
accepted the invitation. He 
had to submit to a series of 
-preliminary washings, for in 
a hospital cleanliness is godli- 
ness. The two men entered 
the operating-room clad in white gowns fresh 
from the steam sterilizer. 

The surgeon worked quickly and carefully, 
tying each artery before it was cut, to save loss 
of blood, and soon exposed the tumor which 
confirmed his diagnosis. Thus far there had 
been complete silence in the room, broken only 
by the surgeon’s occasional quiet call for an 
instrument or a direction given in a single low 
word. But now he paused for a moment and 
pointed out the character of the growth which 
he was about to remove. Then he asked the 
minister, ‘‘Who did sin, this woman or her 
parents, that this disease has come upon her ?”’ 

The question was the same which the dis- 
ciples asked of Jesus concerning the man born 
blind. The minister replied in a paraphrase of 
the answer of Jesus: 

‘*Neither did this woman sin nor her parents, 
but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in what you are doing for her relief, 
and perhaps in other ways which we cannot 
now understand, ”’ 

When the operation was over, and the two 





men were clothed in their ordinary raiment, the | 


doctor said : 

‘You ministers are fond of attributing all 
the evil in the world to sin. There is much 
in a hospital that tends to confirm your theory. 
In more than half my work I can trace its 
direct connection. But not always. To-day’s 
case is one where there has been no evil life. 
And it is in such cases I ask myself the ques- 
tion which I asked of you, for there is a good 





deal of evil in this world which sin does not | 


account for. And your explanation does not 
explain itall. In some cases—more than we like 
to admit—there is no manifestation of the work 
of God through what we are able to do. 


| 
| 


We screaming as he fell into the water. 
do some remarkable things, but our skill and | of the gun, together with his cries, brought toge 








THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





‘‘that a ministerial friend of mine was with 
me at the operation, and she wishes to see 
you.’’ 

‘*T was glad to learn that you were present,’’ 
said the woman, when the minister called. 
‘*T am sure you prayed for me, and I am grate- 
ful for every prayer that is offered for me. I 
have lived too narrow a life. It has beena 
good life, as the world counts goodness, but 
here in the hospital, surrounded by the sick 
and unfortunate, I realize how little I have 
thought of others. And I have been asking 
myself how I can make this experience the 
means of good. 

“I sent for you to ask that you will join me 
in my prayer of thanksgiving to God for the 
years now added to my life, and a prayer of 
consecration of those added years to more kindly 
and unselfish thought for others. 

**It is not so much that I feel condemned for 
the past, as that I have learned what perhaps 
I could not have learned in any other way.’’ 

The minister said to the doctor, ‘‘I think the 
Lord’s answer to your question was the right 
one. The works of God are manifest.’’ 
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A RESCUE ON VESUVIUS. 


rof. R. V. Matteuci, director of the Royal 

p Observatory on Mount Vesuvius, in his 

recent most interesting account of the life 

and duties of his perilous post, narrates one little 

incident which occurred but a short time ago, at the 

beginning of the great voleano’s present period of 
activity. 


Many tourists ascended the mountain in the late 
afternoon or evening, to behold at night the malign 
splendor of the red-hot, crawling lava streams. 
Following one such party, in the hope of begging 
pennies, came a little orphan boy from Resina, at 
the foot of the mountain. His name was Giovanni 
Olivieti. The tourists megeres long, and Giovanni 
tired and sleepy, threw himself down ina vineyard 
for a nap, and was not missed. At dawn piteous 
cries for help were heard by some young men who 
had remained all night on the mountain, and they 
hastened to discover whence they came. 

“Awakened by the yo heat,” oe Pro- 
fessor Matteuci, “the boy had found that he was 
entirely surrounded by streams of molten metal, 
which, however, were fast cooling in many places, 
and had already grown a considerable crust here 
and there. 

“Soon a crowd gathered and stood entirely help- 
less some distance off, the women screaming, 
weeping and praying for the doomed boy.” 

Some one, however, had presence of mind enough 
to send for —— Matteuci, who in turn sent for 
Pasquale Pacifico, an experienced Vesuvian guide, 
and the two men, at the imminent peril of a 
dreadful death, sought out a possible path of 
rescue. , 

“It may remind you people of a treacherous ice- 
erust—but how different, and how infinitely more 
terrible, with —_ fire below instead of water! 
The heat was ki 54 With wet cloths protecting 
our faces, and with burning boots, scorched hands 
and smoking clothes we made our way across the 
bending crust of lava, seized the trembling child, 
and bore him away to safety. We did not dare 
however, to carry him in our arms, but distribute 
the weight by making him run in front of us where 
we directed. 

“So tremendous was the lava flow that in one 
place, what with flowing and cooling, and flowin 
and cooling again, it piled itself up to a height o 
one hundred and fifty feet.” 

Professor Matteuci lives on Vesuvius, at the 
observatory, and he expects to die there; but he 
asks no better fate. 

“I love my mountain,” he declares. “I could 
not leave her. Lam wedded to her forever. My 
friends sa 
my new life one of these days; that she will bury 
my house in streams of liquid metal or raze it to 
its foundations, Aled, she has hurt me, has 
injured me sorely. Yet I forgive her, I wait upon 


her, I am hers always.” 
A a restaurant on the main street of the city 
in which he resided, and who had, besides, 
ideas of his own concerning the eating-house 
business, rented the lower floor of a building ina 
good location, near a prominent corner, and pro- 
ceeded to put his theories into practice. 
ypwet the new place was neat and attractive, 
the cooking and_ service good, and the prices 
reasonable, the business did not flourish as he 
had hoped. The patronage was not sufficient to 
expenses. 


* ¢ 


WHY HIS LUCK CHANGED. 
man who thought he saw a good opening for 


pa 
‘Xe the end of five or six weeks he took one of | 
his frequent customers, a practical business man, | 


into his confidence. 
“T can’t understand it,” he said. 
the best restaurant in this town. 


ment is as clean as it can 
money.” 

“Ts your kitchen clean?” asked the other. 

“Absolutely. The cooking is clean and the 
cooks are clean. I wish you could see them at 
their work. I wish everybody could.” 

“Then,” said his patron, ‘ them where no- 
body can help seeing them. Take that display of 
fruits, meats and game away from 


You have plenty of room. Let all your cookin 
be done in plain view, and I’ll guarantee there’ 
be a crowd in front of your place all the time.” 


In less than a week the restaurant was doing | 


*® © 


SAVING A COMRADE. 


a prosperous business. 
tories of affection and apparent reason among 
S wild animals have divided the “nature-wri- 
ters” into two schools. One believes that 
animals act merely from instinct; the other holds 
that the dumb brute feels and reasons. In “The 
Life of a Scotch Naturalist” Mr. Smiles quotes 
from the journal of Thomas Edward the story of 
how a little flock of terns rescued a wounded 
companion which the naturalist had shot. 
I fired, and he came down with a broken wing, 
The — 


party he had left, in order that they might 


knowledge are very meager. I hope there may | ascertain the cause of the alarm. 


be in this case some good result, for the opera- | 


tion has every indication of being successful. ’’ 

A few days afterward the surgeon called up 
his friend by telephone, and asked him to call 
at the hospital. ‘‘I told the patient,’ said he, 








After surveying their wounded brother round 
and round, as he was a unwittingly toward 
the shore with the flowing tide, they came flying 
in a body to the spot where I stood, and rent the 
air with their screams. These ney continued to 
utter, regardless of their own individual safety, 


until I began to make preparations for receiving 


that her breath will scorch and wither | 


“Tam running | 
Itis well lighted, | 
well ventilated, everything about the establish- | 
e, and yet I am losing | 


your show- | 
window in front, and put your kitchen there. | 


the appreachins bird. I could already see that it 
was a beautiful adult specimen, and I expected in 
a few moments to have it in my possession, since 
I was not very far from the water’s —. 

While matters were in this position I beheld, to 
my utter astonishment, two of the unwounded 
terns take hold of their disabled comrade, one at 
each wing, lift him out of the water and bear him 
oe sarees. They were followed by two other 

rds. 

After age carried him about six or seven 
yards they let him gently down again, and the two 
who had hitherto been inactive took him up. 

In this way they continued to carry him alter- 
nately until t ey had conveyed him to a rock ata 
considerable distance, upon which they landed 
him in safety. 

I made toward the rock, wishing to obtain the 
— which had been so unceremoniously snatched 

rom my grasp. I was observed, however, by the 
terns, and instead of four, I had in a short time a 
whole swarm about me. On my near approach to 
the rock I once more beheld two of them take 
hold of the wounded bird as they had done before 
and bear him out to sea in triumph, far beyond 


my reach. 











IB» Maurice Smilex_ @ 


ne peak, mayhap the one I mount, 
Is glad with spangled light ; 
And one that riseth far ahead 
Is hid in shadow-night. 


Nay, oft the summit that I seek 
Is dim with fearsome gloom, 
While all around me bursts the day, 
Like gardens, into bloom. 


One life is bright and fair with joy ; 
One way serene with peace ; 

And one is wan with many thorns 
And winds toward Calvaries. 


If on my path Thou pourest, Lord, 
Thy favor like a flood, 

Oh, teach me pity for the pain 
That dims my brother’s road. 

If o’er the toilsome course I tread, 
I grope, tho’ it be day, 

Oh, make me thank Thee for the sun 
That gilds another’s way. 


*® & 
A WORD OF CHEER. 


Emma’s husband. ‘Now I’ll sit down and write 
her this very afternoon, and express my sympathy 
and tell her something cheerful te take her mind 


off herself. My husband says I can do that better 
than almost any one else he knows.” This is what 
she wrote: 


Dear Mary Emma. Your good husband’s letter 
was received this morning, and glad I was to get 
it and hear the news from you. 

Suppose you had broken one of your legs or an 
arm, or had suffered a contusion of the brain, 
such as has come upon Uncle Silas through falling 
from a ladder? 

And oh, how thankful we should all be that 
we aren’t foreigners ne in war and liable to 
be blown up at any time! Every night I read the 
paper and see how people are being killed all over 
the world, and then when I’ve looked at the lamp 
to make sure it’s not getting ready to explode, my 
heart is filled with gratitude to think my lot is 
cast in Boston. 
| Of course, living in New York as you do, you 
| haven’t that cause for thankfulness, but when 
} — lying awake nights with your wrist, think 

10w it would be if you were out on the plains or 
in Africa. Many people are there, you know. 

Then you'll be free from writing for one while, 
and that must be a comfort; for I can tell from 
your letters how much 7 dislike pe as 
a task itis for you; and now nobody will expect 
to hear from you for weeks. Don’t on any account 
strain the muscles by writing too soon. 

But _ most of all you ought to be thankful that 

our husband’s nature is so calm. Why, if I’d 

roken my wrist or so much as one tiny finger 
bone, my Sam would have been nearly crazy. 
whereas your William wrote such a eautiful 
letter about everything being for the best, and 
how he always felt resigned to whatever came— 
those aren’t his words, but that’s the idea. 

I can’t help thinking that when you sum up all 
the things for which you can be thankful and add 
your dear William, the pain in your wrist will 
seem like nothing! 





tionate cousin, Sophia Lane. 


* © 


UNINVITED GUESTS. 


bbotsford, the home of Sir Walter Scott, was 
A a kind of ever open door to an unparalleled 
variety of guests, and besides those who 
were welcome, there was a great army of the 
uninvited. Such visitors, writes W. S. Crockett 
in “Abbotsford,” were a constant source of annoy- 
ance to Scott. It was impossible at times, it was 
said, to pass between Melrose and Abbotsford 
without encountering people armed with sketch- 
| books, evidently bent on a peep at the famous 
writer. 

Some came furnished with letters of introduction 
from friends for whose sake Scott received them 
| cordially. Others had no introduction at all, but, 
= and note- book 


pants. 

Lockhart recalls how, on returning to Abbotsford 
| upon one occasion, Scott and he found Mrs. Scott 
| and her daughters doing penance under the merci- 
| less curiosity of two tourists, who had been with 
| her for some hours. They were tall, lanky young 
| men, both of them rigged out in new jackets and 


| trousers of the Macgregor tartan, the one a. 


| lawyer, the other a Unitarian preacher from New 
England. 

hese gentlemen, when told on their arrival that 
| Scott was not at home, had shown such signs of 





| impatience that the servants took it for granted | 


| they must have serious business, and asked if 

they would wish to speak a word with his lady. 
| They grasped at this, and so conducted themselves 
in the interview that Mrs. Scott never doubted 
| they had brought letters of introduction to her 
| husband, and invited them accordingly to partake 
| of her luncheon. They had been walking about 


| the house and grounds with her and her daughters | 


ever since that time, and appeared at the porch, 
when Scott and his — returned to dinner, as 
4 they had already been enrolled on his visiting 


st. 
For the moment he, too, was takenin. He fancied 


Se 
Ore 


“ oor Mary Emma has broken her wrist,—the | 
right one,’’—said Mrs. Lane, as she finished | 
reading a letter from her cousin, Mary | 


I will write again soon, and remain your affec- | 


in hand, took the most | 
mpertinent liberties with the place and its occu- 
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that his wife must have received and opened their 
credentials, and shook hands with them with 
courteous hospitality. But Mrs. Scott, with all 
her ane ee good nature, was a sharp ob- 
server; and she soon interrupted the ecstatic 
compliments of the strangers by reminding them 
that her husband would be glad to have the letters 
of the friends who had been so good as to send 
their greetings — them. It then turned out that 
there were no letters to be produced, and Scott, 
signifying that his hour for dinner ——— 
added that he could not trespass further upon 
their time. 

The two lion-hunters seemed quite unprepared 
for this abrupt escape. But there was about 
Scott, in perfection, when he chose to exert it, the 
power of civil repulsion, and he bowed the over- 
whelmed tourists to the door. 


® ¢ 


PAINTING THE LILY. 


na small town in New York State there is but 
one negro family. The only child, “’Rastus,” a 
little lad of five, having no companions of his 
own race, plays with the white boys in town, with 
whom he is very popular. The New York Tribune 
tells of one instance when the drawing of the 
color-line made trouble. 


*Rastus is a favorite with the small summer folk 
at the big hotel. Last July, when some of tlie 
— ome got up an entertainment for the 

enefit of the new and struggling church meg Z 
he was invited with all the other little boys in 
town to black up and serve as an usher. 

The night of the entertainment, when Tom Bab- 
eock and his big brother, the manager of the 
affair, arrived, somebody immediately reported 
that the d veges tee was in an uproar because 
*Rastus was crying as if his heart would break. 

“What’s the trouble?” demanded the manager, 
on going into the room where ’Rastus, with his 
head in his hands, was sobbing pi f in the 
center of a circle of boys, some pitiful, some 
derisive, some stern, and all much perturbed. 

“They w-won’t let m-me put b-black on my 
f-face!” spluttered ’Rastus. 

“He’s as black as a stove, anyway!” shouted 
four or five voices in unison. 

It was true. ’Rastus was as “black as a stove.” 
But he had never thought of it before, and as he 
hid his face in his hands again his heart seemed 
breaking with this new and bitter thought. The 
manager scowled, then resolutely swallowed a 
—— n his throat. 

“Boys —” he Segne, But his brother Tom, ten 
years old, squarely built inside and out, inter- 
rupted him. 

“Huh!” scoffed Tom. ‘What’s the matter with 
you? The orders are to black up to usher, and of 
course that takes in ’Rastus just the same’s the 
rest of us.” 

“That’s about what I was going to say,” adroitly 
declared the manager. “Rub on all the black you 
want to, kid.” 

’Rastus’s tears turned to smiles, and no boy had 
any better time than he. 


* ¢ 


THE GOOD OLD-FASHIONED GAME. 
nele Hiram was bewailing the degeneracy 
of modern sports. “Look at baseball,” he 


U said. ‘There ain’t half the fun in it there 
was when I was a young man, thirty years ago. 
Nowadays the fellers with the bat don’t seem to 
be able to do anything with the ball. There’s lots 


of games when they don’t make a run. 


“T mind the time when I belonged to the Fear- 
naughts, of Prairietown. There was a club up in 
Heddingville that thought they could beat us with- 
out hal trying. They challenged us, and we took 
’em up. They come down one morning with a 
whole car-load of people from Heddingville to 
see ’em wipe us out. 

“Well, sir, we begun playing at ten o’clock in 
the forenoon. The game wasn’t finished at noon, 
and we quit for dinner. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon we went at it again, and mighty nigh 
the whole town went out to the pasture where we 
was playing to see the game. 

“First one side would get ahead, and then the 
other. Batting? You never saw such batting in 
your life. There was more than two dozen home 
runs. It was close on to five o’clock when the 
last man was putout. But webeat’em. We took 
| the conceit out of them fellers, and they never 
| challenged us again.” . 
| “But what was the score, Uncle Hiram?” asked 
| one of the listeners. 
| __ “Ninety-seven to eighty-nine,” proudly answered 
| Unele Hiram; “and I made fifteen of them runs 
myself. Think of that when you hear about a 
‘one to nonins. game in fifteen innings! I tell 
you, we could hit the ball in them days!” 





® © 


HE SPOKE TOO LATE. 


r. Cupples, the milkman, owned pastures 
M all over town. When one did not know 
who was the owner of a field, it was always 

safe to assume that Jim Cupples owned it. 


One summer a large bull appeared in the field 
| which the cottagers had to cross on their way to 
| the station. ere was much indignation and 
some querulous inquiry as to the right of Cupples 
to keep his bull there. 

“7 grees he’s got right enough,” said the station 
agent. “His folks have owned that piece clear to 
the lake since before he was born.” 

The bull remained. The cottagers kept an alert 
eye on him and crossed the fheld on arun. One 
| day he made after one of the cottagers. The 
gentleman’s coat tails streamed horizontal, and a 
—— of arms and legs scrambled over a rail 

ence. 

That evening an angry complainant appeared in 
Cupples’s barn. 





“Your bull chased me across that field this 
a 
| “Didhe? Well, lam “= Hurt ye much?” 


“See here, I’ve come to tell you that you ought 
to take that bull out of the field.” 

“Tt’s my field, likewise my bull.” 

“T guess you don’t know who I am?” 

“Well, no, I dunno’s I do.” 

“Tam the mayor of Scarboro and president of 
the Scarboro & Taitville Railroad.” 

“Be ye?” asked Jim, —- “Well, why 
didn’t ye tell that to the bull?” 


& 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Hatred, adored, gored, covered, hovered, 
fared, withered, wavered, mitered, soured, wa- 
gered. (Remove red.) 

2.. Playmate, checkmate, inanimate, animate, 
intimate, inmate, climate, estimate, primate, legit- 
imate, decimate, approximate, casemate, cre- 
mate, illegitimate, sublimate. 

3. 1. Rack. 2. Staff (music, cane, officers’, flag- 
staff, bread—staff of life). 3. Capital, capitol. 

4. Bantam, tamper, person, sonnet, network, 
workday, daybreak, breakfast, 


& & 


| fasten, enforce, foreepump, pump- 6- 8 CORE 
| kin, kinship, shipwreck, wreckage, COLOR 
| aged, Edward, warder, era, anew, OLIVE 
| New-year. ROVER 

EVERY 


5. Fur, vent—fervent. 
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NY child who is old enough to hem and to 
sew over and over can make a Christ- 
k mas gift for some one. A few minutes’ 
time and a few stitches each day will 
accomplish a great deal. The articles 
described are not especially new, but are 

) simple enough for small workers, and 
=" may be made with little or no expense. 





A LAUNDRY BAG for soiled handkerchiefs 
and stocks can be made from two hemstitched 
towels. These may be stitched together at the 
sides and bottom just inside the openwork 
border. The top is then turned over for the 
depth of about four inches, and a run made 
for a draw-string. ‘This top may be turned 
over a brass or wooden ring, if one prefers 
an open-mouthed bag. A cotton-ball fringe of 
any bright color is trimmed about the top and 
across the bottom of the bag. Ribbons of the 
same shade are sewed to the sides, forming a 
loop with which the bag is hung. 


A PENCIL CASE is a convenient gift for a 
school friend or an artist. This may be made of 
linen or heavy silk. One piece is cut in the size 
most convenient, and the second piece of the same 
width, but with the top cut diagonally. These 
are placed together and bound with ribbon or 
braid. Stitch together to form pockets about 
one inch wide. When not in use the case may 
be rolled up and fastened by two little ribbons 
sewed to the side. 


FOR CLIPPINGS. Every woman likes some- 
thing to hold recipes or clippings. Take six large 
envelopes, and put them together so that the 
flaps all face the same way. Take two pieces 
of cardboard a little larger than the envelopes, 
and cover with fancy paper or with cloth. 
Letter with writing or outline, ‘‘Recipes.’? Lay 
covers and envelopes evenly together at the 
bottom, and with a sharp knife make a gash 
an inch from each of the two ends, and run a 
ribbon through these with a ribbon needle. 
Leave it loose and tie ina knot. Attach ribbon 
at top for tying. 


FOR PINS AND NEEDLES. A pretty little 
affair, which is a cushion and a needle case 
combined, may be made from small bits of 
fancy silk. Cut two circular pieces of card- 
board, and cover with the silk on both sides. 
Cut smaller pieces of white flannel, and pink 
or cut in small scallops round the edges. On 
the top of one of the pieces sew a small ball, 
filled with anything that will allow the pins to 
stick in, and cover with silk. Sew this down 
firmly so that it will look like the crown of a 





s 


hat. Tie a ribbon round this and finish with 
a bow. Sew ribbons on each piece to fasten 
the cushion, and just catch together at the back. 


A WORK BAG APRON is a nice gift for one 
who embroiders. Take a square of lawn, muslin 
or silk—white or colored. Draw a circle a quar- 
ter of a yard below the corners. You can do this 
by laying a tray upon the material and drawing 
round it with a pencil. This mark will be 
covered by the beading which is to be put on 
later round the circle. Use beading large enough 
to run baby ribbon through, and when this is 
drawn up a small bag is formed with pointed 
corners. Lace is trimmed round the narrow 
hem. When this bag is open and worn as an 
apron, the corner is pinned to the dress for a 
bib, and the fancy-work lies upon the lap. 


A HANDY SHOE BAG for travelling may be 
made from linen or any stout material. Make 
two oblong bags exactly alike. To make the 
bags, cut the linen in four pieces eighteen inches 
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DOLL BUTTON BAG 


long by seven wide. Place two together and 
bind firmly with braid. Turn over a hem at 
the top three inches deep, and draw up with 
braid. One draw-string holds the bags together. 
The word shoes may be embroidered on each 
bag in double outline stitch. 


A CLOVER LEAF NEEDLE -BOOK may be 
made by using a clover leaf shape when making 
the covers of cardboard. Draw a clover leaf 
about four inches across on two pieces of card- 
board. 
two similar but larger clover leaves. 
of these embroider a clover blossom and leaves. 
Then wash and press both pieces of linen. 
Cover the outside of each cardboard clover 
leaf with the linen and the inside with white 
silk. ‘Then cut the three leaves of the needle- | 
book out of white flannel, in the same shape, 
one the size of the cover, the next a little 
smaller, and the last smaller than the second. 
Buttonhole the edges of each leaf with one of 
the three shades of pink embroidery silk used 







re TAPE 
MEASURE 


Cut this out. Then cut out of linen | 
On one | 
| finishes with a dainty bow. 



















FOR. BABY RIBBON 


in embroidering the clover blossom on the cover. 
Then sew the leaves and cover together at the 
top, sew on pink ribbon bows where it is fast- 
ened, and sew a pink ribbon bow on each cover 
to tie together. 


A SHOE-BUTTON BAG is made in this way: 
A small doll is used; the skirts are made of 
fancy ribbon. On the under one an extra 
gathered piece forms a little bag, in which are 
kept shoe buttons. Little leaves of flannel are 
inserted for the needles. 


A RICE PINCUSHION is just the thing to 
carry on a journey. It is made of one length of 
ribbon folded and stitched, leaving a space an 
inch and a half wide down the center, which is 
filled with rice. The top is then gathered and 
tied with narrow ribbon. The pins easily pass 
through the rice. 


TAPE MEASURE. For ten cents one may 
buy a small nickel-covered tape measure. This 
case may be covered with silk, and if plain silk is 
used the initials may be embroidered on one side 
and a spray of flowers worked upon the other. 
Cut a round top and bottom some larger than 
the case, and turn in a narrow hem. Take a 
straight strip of the silk, or a piece of ribbon 

| the right width, and sew this over and over to 

the circular pieces until the case is nearly com- 
pleted ; then slip in the tape measure and close 
near enough to just allow the tape to run freely. 
A bow of ribbon may be fastened to the end of 
the tape with which to draw it out. 


NAPKIN RING. A birch-bark napkin ring 
may be made with very little trouble. Take a 
strip of birch bark five and one-half inches long 
by one and a quarter inches wide. Cut slashes 
in the strip wide enough to pass a ribbon 
through, which ties the ends together and 





SPOOL CASE. To make a case for spools of 
| baby ribbon, take two oval pieces of cardboard, 
| covered with dainty silk or cretonne. Three 
| spools of baby ribbon are placed between these. 
The ribbon is run through the hole in the spool 
and is tied in a little bow outside of the covered 
cardboard, thus holding the spool in place 
while allowing it to turn easily. 
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THIS FINE ELECTRIC MOTOR, 


strong battery and wiring complete (see cut), 
goly $1.25 (money-order). Motor alone $1.00. 
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Will run for houre; work models,ete. Very 
instead tive. Can be taken apart and rebuilt 
Sene d for 64-page Catalogue “ A.” 





ELECTRO IMPORTING CO., 32 Park Place, N. ¥. 
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STEVENS 









This popular little STEVENS 
RIFLE can be obtained asa 
Premium, Write to ‘“Youth’s Com- 
panion’”’ for complete Premium List, offering 


STEVENS FIREARMS. 


(DO 1T NOW!) 


Can You Draw This ? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome portfolio 





of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 

Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 


exactly adapted to your talent. 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


‘Good for all Ages’ 


‘WINSLOW 


NATIONAL CLUB SKATES 








The most popular Skates worn. They keep 
sharp and stay on. That’s why they are the best 
all-round Skates for old and young. If your 
dealer hasn’t them send for Catalogue to Dept. A. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. COMPANY, 


orcester, Mass. 
Lane, London, E. C., En id. 
wate bo skates with Plain and F' ed Runners. 











All-Clamp and Half-Clamp Wood Top. Roc and the 
famous ‘‘Vineyard’’ Winslow Roller Skates. 8; aoe Ebates. 
Skates to screw on. Double Runner Skates Children. 
Only practical brace to support ankles. 








Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture 80 closely woven it 

resists wind and wear alike. Lined 
with wool fleece that deties the cold. 

Snap fasteners, riveted pockets, 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered. 
Better than an overcoat for facing 
cold and work together. ba — jur- 
able,comfortable. Ask 


OHN H. PARKER, Dept. 
5. ot. Maldon, Maas.” 


GOOD THINGS SAID 


We venture the state- 
ment that more good 
things are said about 
our pens than any other 
make in the market. | 
And no wonder, because 























SPENCERIAN 
ONGRESSIONAL 


are so made and the 
needs of the writing 
public so considered 
that they cannot be 
otherwise than 
Best. Ask for them. 


Samples for trial. 12 different patterns 
sent on receipt of six cents’ postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








GIRLS and BOYS 


EASILY OBTAIN 
$10 Larkin Premiums 
FREE 


by selling, in spare time, among friends 
and neighbors, $10.00 worth of 


Laundry and 
Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet 
Articles, 
Coffee, 
Teas, 
Spices, 
Extracts, 
Baking 
Powder, 
Starches, 
etc. 


Many young people earn holiday gifts in 
this way. Each $10.00 order entitles you to 
a $10.00 Premium, or you can earn $10.00 in 
cash if you prefer. With moderate effort, 
you can earn a Premium every few weeks. 


WE AID YOU 


Send for Premium List 92 and 25 Lists of 
Larkin Products to distribute. They help 
ou secure orders. Write parent’s name 
slow yours. 


Litth itt Cie 


BUPFALO, N. Y. 

















nd of the Russian Autocracy.—The 

railway and industrial strikes in Russia, 
which reference was made in this column | 
week, extended with startling rapidity unfil 
they assumed the proportions of a great revolu- 
tionary movement. ‘There were street barricades 
and rioting at Odessa, Kharkof, Riga, ‘Tiflis, 
Reval, Kief, Warsaw, Lodz, and other large 


| industrial centers; and at Moscow there was 


an attempt to establish a provisional govern- 
ment. Distressed by these disorders and guided 
by the counsel of Count Witte and other pru- 
dent advisers, the ‘I'sar, October 30th, pub- 
lished a manifesto, by the terms of which he 


surrendered his autocratic powers, and gave | 


freedom and a representative government to the 


| Russian people. ® 


Great Concession.— This manifesto 
promised to the people ‘‘the immutable 


| foundations of civic liberty, based on the real 
| inviolability of the person, and freedom of con- 


science, speech, union and association.’”’ It 


invited to participation in the new national | 


assembly, or Douma, those classes of the popu- 
lation now completely deprived of electoral 
rights, leaving the ultimate development of 
electoral rights to the newly established legis- 
lature. Finally, it changed the new Douma 
from a body for consultation only to a real 
legislative body, with real participation in the 
government, and promised that no law should 
hereafter be enforceable without the approval 
of the Douma. e 


he Tsar’s Manifesto was received with 

demonstrations of joy, and immense crowds 
thronged the streets of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow and other cities on the night after its 
publication. But the more radical revolutionary 
elements refused to be conciliated, and the Cen- 
tral Strike Committee ordered a continuance of 
the political strike until general amnesty and 
universal suffrage should be granted. There 
were frequent collisions not only between the 
revolutionaries and the troops, but between the 
revolutionaries and the ‘‘White’’ or loyal faction. 

& 

inland was included in the Tsar’s conces- 

sions, October 3ist, when proclamation was 
made of a return to a constitutional régime, 
and the abolition of the arbitrary conditions 
under which Finland has been recently gov- 


erned. ® 


i gihnnget Loubet of France visited Spain 
as a guest of King Alfonso during the last 
week of October, and the meeting was made 
the occasion of a national demonstration of 
friendship and of a series of brilliant pageants 
in which all political parties joined. It had a 
curious sequel in the resignation of the Spanish 
cabinet. ‘The minister of marine took offense 
because the decoration which President Loubet 
bestowed upon him was of a lower order than 
that which he gave the minister of war. He 
refused to accept the insignia offered him, and 
the quarrel thus begun broke up the cabinet. 
& 


A Great Pageant.—The victorious war 


The | 


fleet of Japan passed. in review before 
the Mikado at Yokohama October 23d. There 
were 308 vessels of war drawn up in six 
lines. Among them were three battle-ships, 
one armored cruiser, three auxiliary cruisers 
and a number of smaller craft, formerly a part 
of the Russian navy, which had been raised, 
refitted and renamed, and are now a part of 


the Japanese navy. e 


7™= Hungarian Parliament has been 
again prorogued by royal rescript, this time 
until December 19th. In the lower house reso- 
lutions were adopted with practical unanimity 
protesting against the government’s proceedings ; 
and resolutions of similar tenor, but in a milder 
form, were passed unanimously by the House 
of Magnates. The emperor-king, finding it im- 
possible to form a new cabinet from the Coalition 
party, reappointed Baron Fejervary as premier 
of Hungary, and Fejervary selected as his asso- 
ciates, with a single exception, the members of 


his former cabinet. es 


A New King for Norway has been se- 

lected, subject to a plebiscite, in the person 
of Prince Charles of Denmark. The prince is 
the second son of Crown Prince Frederick of 
Denmark. He is 33 years old, and was married 
in 1896 to Princess Maud of England, the young- 
est daughter of King Edward. ‘This selection 
increases the already remarkable influence of the 
Danish royal family in European affairs. The 
eldest daughter of King Christian of Denmark 
is Queen Alexandra of England, and another 
daughter, Marie Dagmar, is Dowager Empress 
of Russia, and mother of the Tsar. A third 
daughter, Princess Thyra, is Duchess of Cum- 
berland, and her husband is the son of King 
George of Hanover. King Christian’s second 
son is King George of Greece, and his grandson, 
Prince George of Greece, is high commissioner of 
the powers in Crete. King Christian’s youngest 
son, Prince Waldemar, married the Princess 
Marie of Orleans, eldest daughter of the Duc 
de Chartres. 
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. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 
SKATE ON SNOW "sin Serasee = 


You Can Do It 
ith These Skates. 


Girl’s style,7,8,9or10inch. Like cut, 9, 10 or 11 inch. 
Either style, any size, $1.25 per pair. 





We pay express. 
back if wanted. Postal us for descriptive bow let. 
Y THINGS CO., 71 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 








OTH CUTTER for SALESMEN and CLERKS. 


Attaches to a lead pencil. 
should have one. 
in stamps, b 
everywhere. PRESTO 






Saves time and labor. You 
Certain to please you. Price 50 cts. 
Patentee, U. 8. Agents wanted 

prings, Mo. 
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Your ¥Youngeter would like it 


art 






for Xma 
For exercise and fun there’s nothing like the 
‘It’s 
Irish Mail fee ca’ 
A smart, sporty, speedy 


coast and pee 
happiness" 

other enthusiasti¢ skidors. Phy- 
sicians recommend the sport of 
skeeing. The ideal winter pas- 
time for both sexe: 
i= seo" for the’ special size 
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and skees 


THEO. A.JOHNSEN CO., 


Get a pair early and “glide 
into health an 
ave thousands of 
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sand all ages. 


skees made for 


of skeeing and skees ma’ 
~paid for ten cents. 16-page 
kiet on_“TAJCO" skeeving 
FREE. $73 to 325 SoMERSET ST. 


PORTLAND. MAINE. 








hand car; brings all mus- 
cles into play. A child’s 





automobile, rubber-tired, 





> very strong. Abs olutely 
safe. Built on hygienic 
lines. For em. or = or. 
If your dealer hasn't 

Mail, order direct from us. 
Write for booklet, ree. 
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rrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun, Popu- 










on ever 
imitations. 


At dealers or sent on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
©. J. BAILEY & 0O., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


With circular biting edges, that 
smooth out wrinkles, remove 
dust caps, cleanse the skin 
in the bath, open the pores, 
and give new life to the 
whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


lar 


Heapsof Fun! 


If your dealer hasn't it send 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., 





Harmless 


r Throughoutthe Civilized 


yorld. wo Millions Sold, 


us mail order. 
PISTOL. 
1: Buys Harmless 


RIFLE, 
Our New Harmless 25-inch 
Nickel - Plated Rifle 
is a gem. Tar- 


Pistol, Target 
and 3 Arrows 


posteetd get find 8 


post-paid for 


Arrows 





Boston, Mass. 











‘ Are all made this 





way. It’s the right 

way. Millions in 
use. Bailey’s name 
brush. Accept no . others. Beware of 
Brush 50c., Soap 10c., mailed. 


Bailey’s 
Won’t Slip 
TIP. 
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tA y ice, or mar 
ee: ~¥- Age 
floor de 
= i sizes, inter- 
_ Gfamoekar : x 
18 
in:3 5 
Tin: : No. 21, % in. 
Mailed supen réceipt 
of price, 30c. per pair. 


The Closet with a slant. 
with the natural laws of Physiolo 
Free Book 12 explains fully. Send for it. 





The only Closet in harmony 


and Hygiene. 


The Naturo Company, Salem, N. J., U. S.A. 
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Young men and women who are properly 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
lemme $$ § IN COMMERCIAL ART 


EN = 


IRST CHOICE OF 


Art Square, Lace Curtains, Parlor Lamp, Table Cover, Parlor | 7 
Clock, Portieres, Imported 56-Piece China Tea Set, &c., &c., | ~ 


GIVEN with order for 20 Ibs. of celebrated New Crop 60c. Tea, or 20 lbs. Baking Pamtenes 
Ib., or assorted order Teas and Baking Powder, or 60 Ibs. Bomosa C offee, 33c. Ib. 
pak Ta «my for many magnificent premiums, are given with every 25c. worth of Tea, “Cite, 
Baking Powder, Spices and Extracts. 


Send for great premium 


upons, 


31-33 3 Vesey 5 St 
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work is made individu 


Write for my illustrated book, ‘* A New Door to Success,’’ 
which gives full particulars of my course. Write 


find no difficulty in securing positions we SS from the start. 
If You Have Average Ability I Can Teach You Drawing. 


My long and successful experience as artist and art editor enables me to plan a course of 
lessons which are so arranged that by correspondence I can give a lim 


ted number of 


A FULL YEAR’S ART INSTRUCTION FOR $30.00. 


pil receives my own personal attention, one his 
— to suit his particular needs. 


e now, even 
not contemplate taking up the work at once,as 7shalt 


accept only a limited number of pupils at any one time. 
Address GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO OF PICTORIAL ART, 


Suite 708, Flatiron Building, New York City. 











WORKS WONDERS 


ADIONEMBER 





Just think of it! It not only carries 
away dust, dirt and dinginess at one 
sweep of the cloth, but it leaves the sur- 
face of all Woodwork, Pianos and Furni- 
ture with a beautiful glossy newness 
that’s truly astonishing. 

Can you Realize it? No muss, brush 
or stickiness and no drying to wait for. 
Everything including the dullest, dingi- 
est surfaces made like new in an instant 
with no more labor than is required for 
dusting. Try it and be convinced. 

A 50-cent bottle is sufficient to reno- 
vate the ordinary home. Sold by Grocers, 
Druggists, Hardware and Furniture 
dealers. 


FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


Postpaid to anyone sending their 
dealer’s name and address, 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
376 ELLICOTT STREET, BUFFALO 





A CHILD | 
CAN APPLY IT 


N. Y. 
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WalterBaker&Co:s 


= Chocolate 


long life. 


45 Highest Awards 
in Europe and America 


e& Cocda 


Itisa perfect food,highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 


A new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 


Walter Baker&Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780, DORCHESTER, MASS, 

















Soups, SAUCES, 
SAVORY SUNDRIES 
ond BEEF TEA. 


Careful comparison by food experts with 
other beef extracts establishes Cupany’s Rex 
Beer Extract as absolutely the Bzst. 

Available always for instant use. 

Furnish your table with the Famous Cudahy 
Silver Tea and Bouillon Spoons. 


YOU PAY NOTHING. 
Simply send stamps to cover cost of mailing and 
packing —-SEE OFFER BELOW. 

They are A-r standard grade, superbly fashioned, 
French. gray (sterling) finish, free from advertising, 
and manufactured exclusively’ for us by the celebrated 
—w . Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd., whose name they 


For each Spoon desired send a metal cap 


from a 2-0z. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef 
Extract or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract 
and ten cents in silver or stamps to cover 
packing and mailing expense. (A set of six 
spoons requires six metal caps and 6ec.) 


State — whether you want Tea Spoons 


or Bouillon Spoons. 


If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of your 


dealer and 50 cents in stamps and we will send you 
the regular size, a 2-oz. jar of REX BEEF EXTRACT; 
or 60 cents and we will mail you spoon and jar. 


CUDAHY’S REX BEEF EXTRACT is sold by 


grocers and druggists. 
ba CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


Dept. 28 South Omaha, Neb. 


-— 2-cent stamp for “*From none to Table,” 
an illustrated cook 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE ‘i 











nsect Enemies of Nuts. — Chestnuts 
suffer more from the ravages of insects than 
almost any other kind of nuts. Butternuts, 
walnuts and almonds are comparatively immune. 
The reason why worms are so often found in 
apparently perfect chestnuts long after they | 
have reached the market is thus explained: 
The larvee of the chestnut weevil develop with 
the nuts, but they are not all of the same age. 
Those which first reach maturity bore their 
way out, and enter the ground about the time 
that the nuts fall; but others remain for several 
weeks in the nuts after they have been gath- 
ered, and these are the ones that furnish a dis- 
agreeable surprise when the shell is broken. 
& 
ussian Flax in Ireland.—The recent 
falling off in the production of flax in; 
Ireland has brought out the fact that only about | 
one-quarter of the material used in making the | 
famous Irish linen comes 
from Irish soil. ‘Three- 
quarters of the supply of 
flax comes from abroad, 
Russia contributing the 
larger amount, although 
much comes from Bel- 
gium and Holland. It is 
said that Ireland cannot 
compete with the countries named in the quali- 
ties of soil and climate required for flax-growing. | 
In Belgium the shores of the river Lys for 
a distance of 30 miles are given over to flax- 
raising, and the waters of that river are thought 
to possess peculiar properties, fitting them for 
the process of ‘‘retting,’’ which consists in the 
separation of the fibers from the stalk, and is 
supposed to be effected by bacteria in the water. 
eS 
ry Farming.’’—It is not only through 
irrigation that the arid lands of the West 
are being reclaimed for agriculture. Surprising | 
results have been obtained in Montana, Kansas, 
Colorado and Nebraska by the methods of ‘‘dry | 
farming,’’ in which deep soil culture is combined | 
with the use of grains and other plants that | 
have become inured to semidesert conditions, 
and are able to thrive with relatively very little 
moisture. The Department of Agriculture has 
obtained the seeds of many such plants from 
the arid regions of central Asia, where ancient 
civilizations flourished. These plants grow | 
luxuriantly on our Western dry lands, and it is 
believed that many millions of acres may be 
reclaimed with their aid. 
P gmeepe Paper.—This material is in- 
tended as a substitute for tin-foil. It con- 
sists of paper specially prepared to give ita 
parchment-like consistency and covered with 
powdered aluminum sprinkled upon a thin layer 
of resin. Pressure is applied while the coating | 
is soft, to insure the adhesion of the powder. | 
The metallic surface thus obtained is not affected 
by moisture or by greasy substances. Aluminum | 
paper is cheaper than tin-foil, and in Germany | 
efforts are making to introduce it extensively. 
cay 
merican Tools in Russia.—No better 
indication of the steady forward march of 
American practical science could be had than 
this extract from the letter of an Englishman 
who visited St. Petersburg with the object of | 





| 





| doing something to extend British trade there: | 


**Here is an ironmonger’s with its shop front 
crammed with tools of every description—lathe 
carriers, planer centers, saws, planes, ax heads, 
speed indicators, stop-cocks, and the thousand 
and one utensils of the engineer and mechanic. 
My eye fastens eagerly on a dozen articles. I 
look them over one by one. All made in the 
United States of America!’’ 
Cay | 

altese Goats.— The rocky Island of 
Malta, renowned in war, possesses perhaps | 

the most remarkable breed of goats known. 
They have a great reputation as givers of milk, 
notwithstanding the fact 
that the pasturages on 
which they feed are so 
very scant that it is said a 
cow would pine away on 
them. They are shipped 
to Tunis, Italy and other Mediterranean coun- 
tries, but seldom thrive anywhere as well as | 
they do at home. There are two varieties, 
the short- and the long-haired, and they are 
about equally divided in color between white | 
and brown. Herds of them are frequently | 
driven into the streets of a town and milked | 
at the customers’ doors. | 





. Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines | 
needed afterward. Book 37 Free. 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Z| 





TELECRAPH Y-THE| 
ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


Be a telegraph operator. Good wages, 
get. Ss for advancement, | 
telegraphy quickly. Send | 

for our 40-page booklet—FREE. 
Tuition and expenses oo 

Qy students earn board if desired. 

We pay vatlroud fare. 
Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Jan , Wis. 
















i FROM TEXAS 
| 
ff COFFEE FACTS FROM THE LONE 
STAR STATE. 


From a beautiful farm down in Texas, where | 
gushing springs unite to form babbling ‘brooks | 
that wind their sparkling way through flowery | 
meads, comes a note of gratitude for delivery from 
the coffee habit. 

“When my baby boy came to me five years ago, 
I began to drink Postum Food Coffee, having a | 
feeling that it would be better for him and me | 
than the old kind of drug-laden coffee. I was not | 
disappointed in it, for it enabled me, a small | 
delicate woman, to nurse a bouncing healthy baby 
14 months. 

“T have since continued the use of Postum for I 
have grown fond of it, and have discovered to my 
joy that it has entirely relieved me of a bilious 
habit which used to prostrate me two or three 


| times a year, causing much discomfort to my 


family and suffering to myself. 
“My brother-in-law was cured of chronic con- 


stipation by leaving off the old kind of coffee and 


using Postum. He has become even more fond of 
it than he was of the old coffee. | 

“In fact the entire family, from the latest 
arrival, (a 2-year-old who always calls for his 
‘potie’ first thing in the morning) up to the head 
of the house, think there is no drink so good or so 
wholesome as Postum.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville, 
in packages. 


















McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinets 


No matter how conveniently you think 
our kitchen is arranged, a McDougall 
<itchen Cabinet will actually make your 

kitchen work a pleasure, and lessen it by hi alf 
The only way you can realize the immense sav 

ing and convenience of a McDougall Kitchen Cab- 
inet, is toletus send you any one you select 


On 30 Days’ Trial In Your Own Home 


so you can use it every day and learn from actual 
experience how practical and indispensable it is 
Ask Your Dealer to Show You the 


McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 


or, if your dealer does not have them on display, 
give us his name, and we will send you our 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue Free 
showing the many different styles and sizes, rang- 
ing in price from $15.75 to $54.00, and will give you 
full detailed information as to how you can get a 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinet on 30 days’ free trial 
in your own home. 

B Look for the name-plate “MeDougal!, Indianapolis.” It 
isyour guaranty of quality 

- P. McDougall & Son, 

525 Termival Building, : Indianapolis, Ind. 
















How to Make Perfect Bread 
In Three Minutes. 





in a bottle fizz up when you pull the 

cork out? 
Well—it’s a gas escaping that has 
been put into the bottle under great pressure. 

That Gas is produced by several simple 
chemicals—and it is quite harmless when taken 
in soda water. 

It is a valuable Gas, too—for it is used in 
making many of our Foods—bread being the 
principal one. 

The most important material we put in Bread 
is Yeast—because if we didn’t put the Yeast in, 
our Bread would be very hard and tough and in- 
digestible—like ‘‘Ship’s Biscuit” or ** Hard Tack.” 
For the Yeast when it comes in contact with Flour and 
Air produces the same Gas they charge Soda Water 
with—and which is quite as harmless in Bread as it is 
in Soda Water. 
¢. The Yeast also breaks up the indigestible Starch cells in 
Flour—making your Bread easily digested. 
And the Gas which the Yeast, Flour and Air form, blows the 
Dough up—like you blow up atoy balloon—and makes your 
Bread “‘raise’’—become light and airy. 
Now it isn’t as easy to produce the Gas in Bread as it is to 
get it into a Soda Water bottle—nor is it easy to break up 
the Starch cells, for Starc h constitutes 70 per cent of Flour. 
Your Bread must “raise’’ uniformly—therefore the Gas 
must be mixed a// through the Dough. 
Then aii the Starch Cells must be broken up--70 per 
cent of Flour is starch. 
So that you must have every particle of Flour moistened 
with a minute drop of Yeast and surrounded with 
a tiny film of Air before the Gas that “raises” the bread 
can be created or the Starch Cells can be broken up. You 
know that if you don’ tdo this mixing and kneading thorough/ly 
it may “raise” one place and not another—or the Starch 
Cells won’t a// be broken up—and your Bread will be 
indigestible. 
Or your Bread may sour from Germs, or taste peculiarly 
from Dust you have accidentally put into the Dough from your hands 
Yet, you can easily moisten each particle of flour with a tiny drop of Yeast and sur- 


‘Universal’ Bread Maker 


And you won’t get any Germs or Dirt in your Dough, either, to sour or Taste your 
Bread, for your hands won’t touch the Dough at all, except to put it into the Pans when it 
is made. 

All you do to thoroughly and scientifically mix and knead your Bread is to put your 
liquids containing the Yeast into the Bread Maker, then sift in your Flour and turn the 
handle 3 minutes— 

At the end of that 3 minutes by the clock your Dough will be thoroughly and scientifically 
mixed and kneaded—each Flour particle will be moistened with a drop of Yeast and the 
two covered with a film of Air. 

For the Kneading Rod of the Universal Bread Maker not only mixes the materials 
thoroughly, but folds azr into the Dough. 

It’s a wonderful thing, that Kneading Rod—there’s no other Kneading Rod can do what 
it does—we have it patented in every country in the world. 

It doesn't do just half the mixing—just moisten half the Flour with the Yeast to have 
your Bread half “raised” and half soggy—half digestible and half indigestible—and wholly 
unsatistactory, as happens often when you knead Bre ad by hand. 

No, Ma’am—when you leave your Bread to “raise’”’ over night in the Universal it will 
surprise you in the morning—it will be “raised’’ better than you ever had it before. 

And when you bake the Dough it will be deliciously toothsome Bread—with a sweet, nutty 
flavor and odor and entirely digestible. 

You wouldn’t give up your 
Universal Bread Maker once 
you’ve used it for $50 if you 
couldn’t get another—yet its 
cost is only $2 at your hardware 
dealer’s. 

If you would like to know 
more about the Universal Bread 
Maker, send for free Book. A 
postal will do. 

Address, Landers, Frary & Clark, 
127 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn. 


D YOU know what makes the soda water 
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GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.756a yout, advance. Entered 


at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


PE (9 8) tom WIEN ORS 4 
$ ee ® ye 





matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, | 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the | 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE SHAMPOO. 


\ many persons, especially under the 
pressure of modern city life, suffer 
from thin and falling hair that the 
interest in the subject is well-nigh 
universal. This being so, it is natural 
that a long list of fallacies as to the 
care and preservation of the hair have 
grown up, and hundreds of dollars are 
spent on washes and tonics, most of 
': which may be dismissed as useless, even 
ifnot harmful. Every little hair-dresser 
has his “tonic” or “hair medicament,” which he 
guarantees as a sure thing; but it is very certain 
that when a “sure thing” to promote hair growth 
is discovered its flow will be as the flow of Niagara. 

Again, many persons, otherwise scrupulously 
well groomed, entertain nonsensical theories as 
to the harmfulness of the shampoo. They main- 
tain that it makes the scalp too dry, or that it 
makes the hair “poor,” or that dandruff follows 
the use of soap and water. Itis a great pity that 
this notion should be lodged in any mind, for 
nothing is more certain than that the scrupulously 
clean scalp is the healthy one. : 

To the question, How often should shampooing 
be done? it may be answered that it entirely 
depends on the person and the occupation. Per- 
sons who have to travel to and fro on the cars 
daily, or who are engaged in dusty work, should 
shampoo much oftener than those who are not so 
exposed; but itis a safe rule to say that if dandruff 
is noticed or falling of the hair, then the head 
should be washed. Once a fortnight in ordinary 
eases is probably enough for decency, but once a 
week never hurt any one, if the shampoo is prop- 
erly given. 

Any good simple soap will serve for this pur- 
pose, although the tincture of green soap, which 
is simply a liquid or soft soap with a little alcohol 
added, is very convenient to use, as it produces a 
fine lather quickly and easily, and the alcohol 
helps in the cleansing process. 

If the scalp seems to be unduly dry after the 
wash it is well to use a very little oil, rubbed well 
into the skin round the roots, and not on the hair. 
Vaseline will do, and so will olive-oil—the idea 
being not that the oil is a medicine but a lubricant. 

All scalps are better for an occasional massage, 
and people with thin hair need a great deal, 
because their scalps need the increased circula- 
tion which results from the massage. 
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WITH THE FALCONS IN CHITRAL. 


Mest persons to-day think of falconry as a 
sport belonging to the picturesque past—to 
the day when knights and pages and fair ladies, 
mounted on steeds with rich trappings, their 
hooded hawks perched on their gauntleted wrists, 
rode through green fields in such a gaily moving 
pageant as poets and painters loved to celebrate. 
But in Chitral, a state on the northwestern frontier 
of India, under British suzerainty, it is still the 
popular pastime, and the skilled Chitrali faleoners 
think nothing of training a wild hawk—the wildest 
of wild creatures—to obedience and serviceable- 
ness in fourteen days, and have even been known 
to accomplish the feat in five. Maj. R. L. Kennion, 
who went hawking with Shuja-ul-Mulk, the meh- 
tar, or native ruler, of the country, has recently 
described the sport as he saw and shared it. 

The ground covered was wild and precipitous, 
and the quarry, driven up on the approach of the 
hunters by beaters posted beforehand, was the 
chakor, a kind of fine, large native partridge. 

“Almost as the first distant shouting of the 
beaters reached us, a yell of ‘Hai! Hai!’ (Coming! 
Coming!) and garments wildly waved in the air 
signaled a single chakor. A stiff wind was blow- 
ing down the valley, and he passed out of gunshot 
below us at a terrific pace. As he went by, the 
mehtar balanced and swung forward the goshawk 
on his fist, and the bird, with two strokes of her 
powerful wings, was launched in pursuit. 

“As she got under way the Chitralis raised a 
prolonged shout, and the excitement was so infec- 
tious we could barely refrain from cheering her 
on ourselves. We leaned over the wall to watch 





the result, and were in time to see the flying 
chakor a brown ball two hundred yards away; | 
but a bigger brown mass was rapidly closing on 
it, and the two came to earth together, A falconer | 
at once plunged down the hill to retrieve the | 
quarry and take up the hawk. 

“The mehtar immediately turned and took a 
fresh hawk on his fist, but scarcely had he done 
so when shouts of ‘Hani! Hani!’ (Many coming!) 
came from the stops, and a covey flew down the 
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wind close below us. The mehtar threw off hist}, Brown’s Bronchial Troches are invaluable to | 


goshawk, and another of the party a shaheer® 
falcon. 

“And now the game was at its height. Cries of 
‘Hai! Hai!’ or ‘Hani! Hani!’ followed each other 
in quick succession, and the chakor shot by in 
single birds and coveys. One after another the 
hawks were thrown off, and it was a magnificent 
sight to see the great birds wheel round in the 
wind and dart in pursuit. As each was thrown 
off, a faleoner dashed after her at full speed to 
take up the hawk if a kill had been scored, or to 
call her off if unsuccessful.” 

It will be observed that these swift hunters of 
the air were all “she.” Male birds, or tercels, 
are also employed, but never at the same time 
with the female, because in the falcon family the 
lady is unmistakably the better man. She is larger 
and stronger and at least equally fierce; and in 


the excitement of the occasion is too likely to yp 


mistake her neighbor’s mate, or even her own, 
for the quarry, and to strike him down without 
allowing time for explanations. 


® © 
PROGRESSIVE APPRECIATION. 


ome of the country flowers illustrate the truth 

that “the prophet is not without honor save in 

his own country” as well as any person could 
possibly do it. 


One morning a summer resident started from | 
Brookby with a bunch of flowers in her hand. 

“Going to tote that whiteweed into the city?” 
inquired the man who drove her to the station, 
with evident scorn. 

“Yes,” said the young woman, quite unmoved 
by his opinion. 

On the train she was py by another young 
woman who had formerly lived in the city, but 
had married a Brookby man a few years before. 

“Those are pretty daisies you have,” she said, 
ey: 

“Yes, I think they are,” said the summer visitor, 
smiling to herself. 

An hour later she handed the flowers toa friend 
in a busy city office. ‘ 

; » what lovely marguerites!” cried the recip- 
ent. 

“T’m glad you like them,” said the young woman, 
quietly. “I thought you would.” 


*® © 
“RUBBING IT IN.” 


hen Mrs. Morse, after a lapse of thirty years, 

met her old schoolmate, Mrs. Graham, in 
the guise of a summer visitor to Aldersfield, she 
made up her mind to one thing: Lydia Graham’s 
measure of worldly prosperity had been large, 
but not for one moment would Mary Ann Morse 
allow her to feel “set up.” 


It was with the intention of reducing pug pesetite 
pride that might be lurking behind Lydia Graham’s 





| 


placid countenance that Mrs. Morse held her off | 
at arm’s length when the first affectionate greeting | 


had been exchanged. 

“How fat you’ve grown, Lyddy!” said Mary 
Ann Morse, holding her little figure erect as a 
small, stiff tree. 

rs. Graham smiled contentedly, and Mrs. 
Morse saw that her thrust had done no harm. 

“And yet—and yet you’re wrinkled in spite of 
it,” said this determined old friend; and then she 
exe Lydia Graham’s flushed cheeks a consoling 

ss. 
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AN ALL-INCLUSIVE CHARITY. 


he two churches of Coldville were not on the 
best terms with each other. The clergymen 
were friendly, but a spirit of rivalry animated 
most of the members, and the two societies seldom 
united for any purpose, religious, charitable or 
social. 
Mrs. Harmon, a recent acquisition to the town, 
joined the North Church, where she speedily 
proved herself valuable in many wa: 


3. | 
“She’s got what I calla wonderful lot of grace,”’ | 


said one of the other members to her husband. 
“Why, if you’ll believe me, William, she seems to 
love everybody. ’Tisn’t only her friends in the 
church and the neighbors; she actually speaks as 
if she felt real pleasant toward the members of 
the South Church. I couldn’t get her to say one 
single thing against any of them!” 


e¢ © 
AT LEAST A HELP. 


ee ir David” was an Oldtown character, 

some of whose sayings have been put into 
black and white by Mr. Norton in his “Sketches” 
of that vicinity. David used to run rafts of lumber 
down the Penobscot, and was wont to boast that 
he “always sold to one man, and when he didn’t 
sell to him, he sold to somebody else.” 

One day Uncle David was standing on the river 
bank when a stern-wheel steamboat passed. He 
gazed long and thoughtfully at the vessel, and 
then, turning to a bystander, said, in a tone of deep 
conviction : 

“That wheel is a great sarvice to that boat.” 


® © 


COULD NOT TRUST HIM. 


fter a wordy argument in which neither scored, 
two Irishmen decided to fight it out. It was 

agreed, says the Washington Post, that when 
either said “I’ve enough” the fight should cease. 

After they had been at it about ten minutes one 
of them fell, and immediately yelled, “Enough! 
I’ve enough!” 

But his opponent kept on pounding him until a 
man who was pony them said : 

“Why don’t you let him up? He says he’s got 
me 
“I know he says so,” said the victor, between 
punches, “but he’s such a liar you can’t believe a 
word he says!” 


* & 
NOT SUCH AN EASY MATTER. 


*¢r-r“hese shoes will be all right,” said the sales- 
man, “after you have got them broken in.” 

The young man, who had been hesitating between 
that pair and one a size larger, took the salesman’s 
word for it, and purchased the shoes. A. week 
later he came back to the store with a perceptible 
limp. 

“T wish you’d stretch these shoes,” he said. 
“They hurt my feet ——t. 

“Haven’t you got them broken in yet?” asked 
Oh yes.” id th T 

‘Oh, yes,” sa he young man. “The trouble is 
that I can’t get my feet broken in.” 











lderly people. Prevent dryness of the throat. Insure | 
ease of breathing while in repose. Avoid Jmitations.[ Adv. 
éinnreneteiien | 





2 TORTURING, DISFIGURING 
ors, Eezemas, Rashes, Itchings and 
/ ' Chafings Cured by Cuticura when 
All Else Fails. 

The agonizing itching and burning of the skin, as in 
eczema; the frightful scaling, asin psoriasis; the loss 
of hair and crusting of the scalp, as in scald-head; the 
facial disfigurement, as in pimples and ringworm ; the 
awful suffering of infants and anxiety of worn-out 
parents, as in milk-crust, tetter and salt-rheum—all 
demand a remedy of almost superhuman virtues to 
successfully cope with them. That Cuticura Soap, 
Ointment and Pills are such stands proven beyond all 
doubt by the testimony of the civilized world. (Adv. 
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EATS everyother sled 
because the steering 
bar curves the spring 

steel runners, This steers 
the sled without dragging 
the foot or scraping the 
runner sidewise, so it goes 
a great deal faster and 
much farther, Draws like any 
other sled but is lighter and 
pulls easier, Steering makes it 
safe from accident—saves its 
cost by saving shoes—prevents 
wet feet andcolds. With spring 
steel runners, pressed steel sup- 
ports, second growth white ash seat and frame, it is 
light yet practicallyindestructible, and handsomely 
finished, It is the only sled that girls can properly 
control, Ask at your dealer’s, and don’t take 
anything else, If they don’t keep it, let us know. 
Model Sled F 


Our cardboard model sled will show you just how it 

works and give you lots of fun. Sent free by mail 

with illustrated booklet giving full information 
regarding sizes and prices, 

S. L. ACLEN & CO., Box 1100 C, Philadelphia, Pa. | | 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


Send Us a Postal To-Day 


if you have any trouble like Varicose Veins, Weak ) 


disease. 

















Knees, Weak Ankles, Ulcers, Swollen Joints or any 
Leg Swellings, and let us tell’you of the blessed re- 


lief and thousands of permanent cures from use of our Ey 
oS er Heel 

Elastic 

Stockings 


Out of sight, pleasant to CH 
wear, quick relief. We make 

them to measure for any 
partand guarantee fit. 

Don’t suffer and grow worse 
when you can be helped so 
easily. Send for full partic- 
ulars to-day. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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Everywhere. 
Sample Free. 





meets the new needs of the teeth 
and mouth, fortifying against winter 
changes that search out the weak 
places and fasten for decay and 


Rurifoam 
is for beauty and comfort, to be fh 
sure, but for much more, as it 
lays the very foundation of 
health by its antiseptic, cleans- \ 
ing action, protecting the \) 
surest avenues of approach 
for disease and danger. 35 


It is wise to use Rubifoam 
‘ovember. 


25 cts. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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is here to-day. 


We open wide the gateway to 
advancement, placing at your 
command resources oe se eo 
provement possessed y no er 
correspondence school, 


The American 
School of 
Correspondence 


is the only school able to o a 
instruction in engineering under the 
part mony of the regular a a 

lent engineering co! ose 
who aan. over the laboratories 
and teach the classes in the Armour 
Institute of Technology. It is the 
only correspondence school whose 
instruction counts toward entrance 
to resident engineering schools and 
colleges. Fill out and mail us now 
the following coupon. It may prove 
the turning point in your career— 
the tuming on a life of obscure, 
ill- paid drudgery to a life of 
achievement, promotion and un- 
interrupted prosperity. 








Make out and mail to-day 
form like following: 


Please send me 200-page handbook 


and particulars about course in............ 








Do not fail to write to-day. It costs you 
nothing to inquire ; neither will it bring an 
om to gue you for ay ps to — 
e employ no agents. money 

by the student is used in instructing the 
student. Tuition fees are 

$10 up— and may be paid in small 
monthly payments. 


American School of Correspondence 
Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, lll., U.S. A. 
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MISS DEBORAH’S DANCING- 
STEPS. 


BY ETHEL PARTON. 


** Touisa, did Deborah Dennett ever go to 
dancing-school?’’ asked Mrs. Tetlow, 
abruptly pushing open the screen door. 

“No, she didn’t. Her mother objected. 
Why?’’ responded Mrs. Brown, looking up 
from her mending without surprise. 

**Because I knew it was queer, and that 
makes it queerer,’’ said Mrs. Tetlow, with an 
air of mystery not untinged by triumph. 
**Louisa,’ yesterday I saw Deborah Dennett 
dancing!”’ 

‘“‘That is kind of odd,’’ said Mrs. Brown, 
placidly, selecting another needle. ‘‘I’d have 
thought Debby was too settled in her ways at 
her age, besides not knowing how. Hand me my 
scissors off the window-ledge, will you, Ann?’’ 

‘‘If you aren’t the most aggravating woman, 
Louisa!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Tetlow, handing 
them. ‘‘I know perfectly well you want to 
know how it came about ; but I suppose nothing 





would drive you to ask. I must say I don’t 


“LIKE A KITTENISH-MINDED HIPPOPOTAMUS.” 


see the sense of playing dignity to me—as if I | 
didn’t know you by this time!’’ 

“Oh, well, Ann, I’ll ask if you want me! 
to,’’ said Mrs. Brown, with an easy laugh, 
‘*but I know you by this time, you see, and 
you’ll tell me, anyway.”’ 

‘‘Well, I should say it was worth telling! 
Deborah Dennett! I’d about as soon have 
expected to see the meeting-house and the town 
hall set to partners! Fifty-five, going on fifty- 
six, to my knowledge, and two hundred pounds 
if it’s twenty, for all she won’t get weighed. 
Louisa, did you ever hear there was a queer 
streak in the Dennetts? Any of the family 
ever go wrong in their wits? 

**Tt was last night I saw her, on the way to 
evening meeting. It was early. I guess she 
was the decorating committee, for folks hadn’t 
begun to go by yet. I was sitting at the 
window, and first thing I knew, there came 
Debby prancing along the other side of the 
way, taking funny little steps this way and 
that, bringing her foot down hard one minute 
and the next indulging in an airy skip sideways, 
sort of like a kittenish-minded hippopotamus. 
I couldn’t believe my eyes at first, but so ’twas. 
I watched her minuetting along all the way to 
the vestry porch, and then she took a few 
extra, high-topping, fancy steps to finish ap 
with, more in the hornpipe line, I should think, 
and courtesied to the front door, and went in. 

“‘T went right over to Miss Gray’s, I was so 
disturbed, but she’d never heard of the Dennetts 
being queer. She says, though, that Debby’s 
been under a good deal of strain lately over 
that failure of her brother John’s boy, so maybe 
that might account for it. Mrs. Tucker didn’t 
think it would, though, take it alone; but she’s 
been worrying about the health of her niece in 
Colorado, and putting the two together! Anna 
Marvin couldn’t believe they could have such 
an effect if Debby’s mind was full normal 
strength; but then she said she couldn’t just 
remember who told her, but she was sure she’d 
heard somewhere there was an aunt in an 
asylum or sanatorium, or something of that 





| him a number of curios, which he had wrapped 





sort, and of course we all know family weak- 
nesses do crop out all of a sudden in unexpected | 
places. Jane Mellish agreed with her, too. | 





THE YOUTH’S 





Jane was dreadfully shocked Debby’s affliction 
should have come on her in such a public way ; | 
and, then, dancing! Melancholia wouldn’t 
have been half so bad; but somehow, dancing 
under such terrible circumstances gave her the | 
shivers to think of. It reminded her of the | 
‘mad laugh’ crazy people always give in stories. | 
Maria Brooke thought —’’ 

Mrs. Brown shifted her darning egg under a | 
new hole. 

‘*There, there, Nancy Tetlow, that’ll do!’’ | 
she interrupted, comfortably. ‘‘I had a little 
chat with Debby after meeting last night myself, 
and she told me she’d been stepping on brown- 
tail caterpillars all the way down from her 
house; said she felt it was a public duty. 
Kind of too bad to spoil your news, but I guess 
that’s all there was to it.’’ 

Mrs. Tetlow kept silence for a long minute, 
and then rose to go. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘l’m 
sure I’m glad it’s nothing serious; but I should 
think, at Deborah Dennett’s age, she’d consider 
it more of a public duty not to make herself 
ridiculous. ’’ 

“Oh, well,”’ said Mrs. Brown, through the 
screen door, as she nicked the hasp, ‘‘maybe 
the Dennetts are queer, after all. Good-by!’’ 
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ESKIMO GRATITUDE. 


he Eskimos of Alaska appear to be of the 

same race as those of Labrador. Even in 
the matter of language these widely separated | 
branches of the tribe differ less than do some 
of our neighboring tribes of Indians. They are 
an interesting people in many re- | 
spects, but the fates seem to be| 
against them, as they were against 
the Indians of our own country. 
The author of ‘‘The Truth About 
Alaska’’ writes sympathetically of 
these natives as he found them 
about Cape Blossom. 

‘*These singular people are hospita- 
ble in their primitive way. ‘They 
are, of course, totally deficient in all 
the formalities and polite usages of 
civilization. On entering one of the 
huts you are never asked to sit down, 
or when leaving you are never asked 
to call again. When they visit a 
white man’s cabin they do not 
knock, but open the door and walk 
in without any ceremony. When 
they take their departure they do so 
in the same informal manner. They 
are unquestionably grateful for favors 
shown them, yet when you do them | 
a kindness there is no outward sign 
or expression of gratitude at the time. 

**A native lad about sixteen years 
of age came into my cabin one morn- 
ing, suffering with an acute bowel 
complaint. I happened to have a 
preparation for this trouble in my 
medicine-chest, and administered to 
him a dose according to directions. 
It relieved him somewhat, and after 
eating his dinner he returned home, 
a distance of some ten miles. Ina 
week or ten days he came back, bringing with 





with care in a piece of deerskin and placed in 
a small canvas sack. ‘Taking the curios out 
of the sack one by one, and unwrapping them 
carefully, he laid them on my table, saying as 
he did so, in his broken English, ‘You like 
‘em?’ Receiving an affirmative reply, he said, 
‘You catch ’em,’ at the same time shoving 
the articles toward me. 

“*T thought the young man was bent upon a 
trade, so to please him I laid out upon the 
table a number of edible articles, together with 
a red bandanna handkerchief,—a red handker- 
chief is prized very highly by all the natives,— 
and awaited his decision. It was soon forth- 
coming. 

** “Me no catch ’em,’ he said, pointing to the 
articles which I had selected for him. ‘Me 
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Be Sure You Get} 


our Catalogue of all the different 
styles of DIGHTON Ranges. 


It tells you the exact net prices. 


One cent for a postal to us will save 
you from $12.00 to $15.00 in the 
price you pay for it. No matter what 
make you favor be sure you get our 
Catalogue before you buy. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
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‘* The Whole Thing in a Nut Shell’’ 


200 Eggs 
a YearJG 





ONLY PURE 
SPICES, MUSTARD, 


Cream Tartar, Saleratus, etc., 
bear that name “SLADE’S.” 
Adulteration is common, but SLADE’S are 
all and always Absolutely Pure and Extra 
Strong. For your own protection against hum- 
buggery you should ask grocers for SLADE’S. 
Send 4c. in stamps for Cook Book. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston. 



































Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


The fifth edition of the book, 
*200 Kg Year Per Hen,” 
Revised, enlarged, and in 





is now ready. pa 
rewritten. % pages. Contains among other things 


the method of feeding by which Mr. 8. D. Fox, of 
Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold, 
offered by the manufacturers of a well-known 
condition powder for the best egg record during 
the winter months. Simple as a, b,c —and yet we 
uarantee it to start hens to layin earlier and to 
nduce them to lay more eggs than any other 
method under the sun. The book also contains 
recipe for egg food and tonic used by Mr. Fox, 
which we him in one winter day 68 eggs from } | 
72 hens; and for five days in succession from the ] | 
same flock, 64 eggs a day. Mr. E, F. Chamberlain, || 
of Wolfboro, N. H., says: “ By following the meth- J | 
ods outlined in your book, I obtained 1,496 eggs from 
91 R. I. Reds in the month of conuery, 1902." From 
14 pullets, picked at random out of a farmer’s flock, 
the author got 2,999 eggs in one year —an average 
of over 214 eggs apiece. It has been my ambition in 
writing “200 Eggs a Year Per Hen” to make it the 
standard book on egg production and profits in 
poultry. Tells all there is to know, and tells it in 
a plain, common-sense way. 





Price 50c.; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Poultry Advo- 
cate, 60c.; or given as a premium for four 
yearly subscriptions at 25c. each. | 





Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 80 
ages, 25c. per year. 4 months’ trial, l0c. 
‘ree. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
60 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sample 








BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


OF BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND. 


The school where pupils 


LEARN TO EARN DOLLARS. 


TUITION: 


‘= '37 


The largest enrolment of pupils for years. 
Individual instruction. 
Pupils enter ANY day of the college year. 


SEND NOW FOR CATALOGUE. 


Burdett College 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

















Under the YELLOW Wrapper will be found 


BENSDORP’S 


and you will also 


ROYAL 
DUTCH 


COCOA 


find economy. 


Its Double Strength saves half your cocoa. 





Try Bensdorp’s (Blue Label) Cooking Chocolate. 











no trade him you,’ pointing to the articles 
which he had placed upon the table. ‘Me give 
him you.’ He left the trinkets with me, but 
would not accept a thing in return for them. 

‘Some four weeks afterward this Indian boy 
came to my cabin again. He brought with 
him on his second visit a pair of small snow- 
shoes and a miniature Eskimo sled. He had 
been told that I had a little boy at home, and 
he made me understand that he had made the | 
snow-shoes and sled for him, insisting that 1, 
should take them, which I did; but he stoutly | 
resisted anything in return for them. All this | 
was to show his appreciation of the little act of | 
kindness which I had done for him.’’ 


@ 


WHAT COULD HE HAVE MEANT? 


M* Bonnamy came home from a meeting of 
the philanthropic society of which she | 
was a member, full of enthusiasm. ‘‘ Oh, | 
we’ve had such an interesting time!’’ she ex- | 
claimed. ‘‘A man from New York gave usa 
most excellent lecture on the care of the feeble- 
minded and insane.’’ 

‘Many there?’’ asked Mr. Bonnamy. 

**The house was full,’’ she replied, ‘‘and 
you ought to have heard — What are you 
grinning at? Oh, you mean thing!’’ 








Stickney & Poor’s 


SPICED 


POULTRY SEASONING 





is made from pure spices and sweet, 
selected herbs. Whenever you are 
preparing a dish that calls for “stuf- 
fing,” be it bird, game, fish or 
poultry, you will choose Stickney & 
Poor's Spiced Poultry Seasoning if 
you want the best results. Unex- 
celled in pungency, flavor and aroma. 


Look for the yellow label and the 
mustard pot on every can. 


TEN CENTS at Your Grocer’s. 


If your grocer doesn’t 
sell our brand send us 
his name and address 
and we will send you 
a generous sample 


FREE. 





TRADE mann 
FOUNDED 1816 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE COMPANY, 183 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 























GROCERIES 
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HOT : 
BISCUIT 


muffins and cake if made with 
Rumford Baking Powder are 
light, delicious and wholesome, and 
free from “baking powder taste.” 


Pound Can, 30 cts. Half-Pound Can, 15 cts. 


‘ Tue Rumrorp Company, Providence, R. I. 
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The Seal That Assures. 


The value of buying confections with the absolute 













assurance that they are the best is inestimable. It was in 
order that lovers of good candy might realize this satisfac- 
tion that caused the adoption of the seal of Necco Sweets. 
It is the identifying mark of excellence for various kinds of 
sweets. Confections bearing this seal are good. There is 
no question of doubt; no regret when it’s Necco Sweets. 
The safety to old and young alike with which these delicious 
sweets can be eaten Is a strong indorsement of their high 
quality and wholesomeness. As an example, try a box of 






They will reveal to you the real meaning of Necco 
Sweets. You will find in these delicious chocolates a 
refreshing charm and tempting delicacy an to be 
remembered. Any one who appreciates candy that 
is safe, that is wholesome, that is peg | good, 
should always look for the seal of Necco Sweets. 
Ask for them where the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 


Boston, Mass. 





There’s no deceiving the housewife who knows 
COD. She wantsCOD and nothing but COD, 
but she doesn’t always get it. 

If she refuses everything but 


-Eider Down Cod 


she will get absolutely pure Belo ragn not 
a fiber of anything else. A salt- ‘fish 
dinner “like what we used to have” and 
fishballs or creamed fish are worth 
while with EIDER DOWN. 


Send back all substitutes. Our products 
from the sea are the best in the world. 











Established 1862. Gloucester, Mass. 
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( oO f? Fifty Years the People’s Choice. 


SAW YER’S 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. 
DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles. 


Sawyer's Blue gives a beautiful tint 
and restores the color to linen, laces 
and goods that are worn and faded. 


It goes twice as far as other Blues. 


Sores SAW YER’S. 
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‘*Eternal Vigilance is the Price’’— 
"THE grocer is a busy man, and has not time to tell you what 
you ought to eat. You must order what you want. Makers 
of compound extracts are constantly offering him inducements to 
: handle their goods, claiming they are “just as 
good” as Baker's and the profit larger. Desire for 
profit is a human weakness, and unless you specify 
BAKER’S Extracts the busy grocer is liable 


to send you one of the imitations. 


Baker’s Extracts 
Comply with ali Food Laws 
This is a safeguard for both you and the dealer. 




















































“If you try it, 
you'll like it.” 


The latest favorite among 
delicious things to eat. Whole- 
some, inexpensive, and easily made 
ready for the table. To prepare, simply 
dissolve contents of package in pint of 
hot water and set on ice to cool. 


Full Package 10 cts. and Minute Cook Book Free by Mail. 








pec W hy sell or use doubtful extracts when Baker’s, of If your grocer has it patronize him. This Minute Gelatine, flavored, 
. ° ° is entirely different from our Minute Gelatine and Minute Tapioca. Try 
Focal undoubted purity, cost but @ trifle more ? it, and when you do you’ll be glad we urged you. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 
ag 825) EWM) & “4 , eT AY U4 Sy one 
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NY ” 
P Leaf Lard”? 
(4 It is lard made from the clear leaf 
of healthy pigs, unmixed with other 


fats. It is lard rendered, or “tried 

out,” in an open kettle, just the way 

YY) it has been done in New England 
bY country homes since old Colonial 
" days. Much modern lard is rendered 
we in steam-jacketed, enclosed kettles. 
er This means a considerable percent- 
age of water in the lard, which 

C) greatly impairs its shortening qual- 
ars ities. Squire’s Kettle Rendered Pure 
ar Leaf Lard is really “pure leaf” and 


ws 
SLO 


ye 


“kettle rendered.”” That is why a 
much smaller quantity will do the 
work in cooking, and why this lard 
has been the standard among New 
England cooks for three generations. 
Look for the name on the pail, and 
take no substitute. Sold by all first- 
class dealers, and made only by 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STOVE POLISH 


Makes the Stove an Ornament 


Its shine is brightest, comes quickest, lasts 
longest, absolutely no odor when heated. 


ALSO IN PASTE FORM SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH 
MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 

















